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Subverting Democratic Thinking 





Background of the Spy Disclosures 


By Ferdinand Lundberg 


OW SOVIET agents were able to 
| infiltrate sensitive areas of the 
United States Government as 
hey did is the vital political question 
posed by the Congressional investiga- 
tions under way into wartime espio- 


Mmage.. This question is more important 


han the more technical question of 
espionage, and remains, sharply edged, 
even if full credit is given to every de- 


Smial placed on the record. 


There is plenty of evidence, apart 
from that brought out in the hearings, 
that the Government was penetrated to 
its highest levels by pro-Soviet ele- 

vents and that the worst subversion to 
ake place was of the very thought- 
processes of high government officials. 

Take a look at Henry A. Wallace, for 
example. The thoroughly befuddled 
Wallace, Cabinet member from 1933 to 
1940, Vice President from 1940 to 1944, 
after which he returned to the Cabinet, 
openly beat the tom-tom for the Soviet 


mon many occasions, in peace as well es 


Swar. It was Wallace, for example, who 


proclaimed that while the United States 
ad a political democracy Russia had 
an economic democracy. His official en- 
tourage was full of Communists. Unable 
gainst the sheer force of events preci- 
pitated by the Kremlin to continue his 
Sovieteering and remain in the Gov- 
ronment, Wallace has continued it after 
leaving the Govrenment, at the same 
ime playing the Soviet political game 
of spreading as much dissension as pos- 


Mysible among Americans. The aim here— 


possibly not of Wallace but, certainly 





~ 

In this article Ferdinand Lundberg 
traces the political background of the 
urrent Congressional spy hearings. 
Next week The New Leader will carry 


y@n exclusive first-hand account by 


ladimir Zenzinoy on the escape of 
Oksana Kosenkina to the Tolstoy farm. 
her subsequent kidnapping by the So- 


» viet Consul General, Jacob Lomakin, 


and her final desperate decision to leap 
for freedom or death. 

Ferdinand Lundberg is a frequent 
contributor to The Nez Leader and 
other publications. He is the author of 
“America’s Sixty Families.” “Imperial 
Hearst” and is co-author of “Modern 
Woman: The Lost Sex.” 

———s J 
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of his Communist speech writers; for 
Wallace is not politically bright enough 
to see it—is to paralyze the United 
States internally so that it cannot pres- 
ent a united national front to aggres- 
sion. 

Were it not for the very small margin 
of pressure that forced Wallace out of 
the Vice Presidency in 1944, to which 
he had been elevated by no less a per- 
sonage than Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
there would now be in the White House 
a man under the hypnotic sway of 
Joseph Stalin! 

And Wallace was not the only one in 
the Roosevelt Administration, even at 
the Cabinet level, who played fast ball 
with the Communists. 


* * 


How DID this Communist infiltration 
come about, and what were its effects 
apart from espionage? 

When Roosevelt was first elected 
President in 1932 he had little popular 
support. His campaign speeches aroused 
no popular enthusiasm. The electorate, 
instead for voting for Roosevelt, as all 
observers agreed, voted against Herbeit 
Hoover for his ineffectualness in the 
face of the deepening depression and 
intensifying financial crisis. 

After his inauguration two broad 
problems faced Roosevelt: (1) to do 
something effective about the depres- 
sion and (2) to get support for re- 
election in 1936. 

Historically, the Republican was the 
majority party because its general out- 
look was in keeping with popular illu- 
sions. Looking back the politician could 
see that since 1860 the Democratic Par- 
ty had held national office for only 16 
years. And whenever it won it was by a 
fluke. It was clear that the Democratic 
Party could only win in 1932 by a fluke 
or demagogic trick, by a split in the 
Republican Party or in the midst of a 
national disaster that found the Re- 
publicans paralyzed by indecision. An 
administration like Roosevelt’s, set to 
retain office systematically under any 
and all conditions of peace and war, 
prosperity and depression, could not, 
obviously, depend on such purely ac- 
cidental circumstances. It needed solid 
organized support. And this is what it 
manufactured for itself. 


as 
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Persons whe came to Washington on 
behalf of the unemployed, for example, 
were told by Harry Hopkins to go out 
and organize if they wanted to get any- 
where. The result was a cloud of orga- 
nizations of unemployed, all of them in 
time captured by the Communists, who 
were trained as organizers with the re- 
sources and krow-how of a big foreign 
government, 

The Communists were already in the 
government in small numbers when the 
party line owing to the rise of Hitler 
was changed to the “Popular Front” 
line in 1935. The essence of “Popular 
Frontism” was a blurring of political 
diflerences, which made it acceptable to 
the indolent. uncritical temperament 
that finds it so easy to profess itself as 
“liberal”. The Communists, however 
believed in “Popular Frontism” only 
as a temporary tactic, not as a descrip- 
tion of political reality. 

What the New Dealers needed, as 
1936 approached, was organizers, par- 
ticularly labor organizers, people who 
knew their way around and were able 
to get things done. Not only were the 
Communists trained in organization 
but through their party files they had 
secret contacts all over. Unlike even a 
thoroughly skilled non-Communist or- 
ganizer, they did not have to “sell” 
themselves to everybody they did busi- 
ness with. The O.K. of the party and its 
friends facilitated much field work. 


- * * 


The INNER circle of New Dealers 
around Roosevelt concluded that more 
extensive labor organization would 
help the 1936 candidacy. The AFL, with 
its policy of restrictive craft unionism, 
was insufficient. Three factors were 
brought together to form the CIO: (1) 
millions of workers ineligible for the 
AFL, remembering how easily they 
had been shorn of their jobs in 1929- 
1933, wanted to be organized; (2) John 
L. Lewis was ambitious. The Admini- 
stration gave him the green light. And 
(3) the Communists were ready to do 
the organizing work. 

After the election of 1936 it was evi- 
dent Roosevelt had put together a 
crazy-quilt coalition. It consisted of 
Southern white bourbons and northern 
Negroes, do-good reformers and crook - 
ed northern big-city political machines, 
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Catholics and Communists, union labor 
and individualist farmers, WPA work- 
ers, relief recipents, mortgage-laden 
home-owners, white-collar clerks hap- 
py to be employed again and business 
retailers (pump-priming money in cir- 
culation meant sales) plus an extensive 
army of Federal jobholders. 

Going beyond economic and geo- 
graphic groups to deal with cultural 
and racial groups as well, Roosevelt 
saw to it that every group in a pivotal 
electorial position got its bit of honey 
even if as in the case of Spain, it was 
directly contrary to the national in- 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Paris After Eight Years | 


By David J. Dallin 


@ This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles from Europe by David J. Dallin, 
Associate Editor of The New Leader. 


was in June, 1940, four days be- 
fore Hitler’s armies entered the 
bombs 
hun- 


Te last time I saw Paris 


capital of France. The first 
had already fallen on the city 
dreds of thousands—or were they mil- 
lions?—were fleeing to the south in 
unbelievable panic; Paul Reynaud was 
making futile appeals to the United 
States, and Marshal Petain was about 
to succeed him and to surrender. 

Eight years have passed since, years 
of fighting and treason, of blood and 
tears, of defeats and victories. And 
here she is again, that glorious nation, 
li France eternelle, as great and beau- 
tiful as ever. Here is Paris again, about 
the same as she was before, with no 
recognizable scars on her face, with 
her evefgreen Bois de Boulogne, with 
the Champs Elysees, the most beautiful 
avenue in the world, with its lace-like 
balcony fences, the well - dressed 
crowds, and life, and laughter, and 
Jove at every corner under the bive 
August skies. 

However — why is it that you Leave 


i» supplement every optimistic <tate- 
ment on Europe by a “however’’ As 
soon as one tries to look deeper. to 


below the surface, one dis- 
covers unhealed gashes and diseases 
Indus- 


penetrate 


which have become chronic 
trial production is approaching the 
prewar level, and agriculture is said 
But milk is short 
in the cities: so is electric power; light 


to have surpassed it 


is inadequate; prices have soared high 
and inflation continues. Everybody is 


dissatisfied; the government is be ng 


severely criticized for everything, and 
the tradition to change governments 
every few months—not the best 
among French traditions — is in opera- 
tion once again, making the postwar 
history of the French regimes into one 
continuous crisis. 


* * - 


Everysopy's attention is absorbed 
by ‘domestic, chiefly economic, issues; 
by prices and wages, money and taxes. 
One would expect the crucial inter- 
national problems to play a greater 
role in France, situated as it is within 
a few hundred miles from the iron 
curtain. Actually the American press 
and the people of the United States 
devote more attention to the Russian 
and Far Eastern issues than is true in 
present-day France. This may be com- 
prehensible in a country recovering 
from foreign occupation and the de- 
struction of her armed forces; perhaps 
the sense of her weakness nourishes 
a sort of fatalistic outlook — “we can’t 
ehange these things, anyhow.” Foreign 
issues — the battle of Berlin, the future 
of Germany, the Danube conference — 
are considered a nuisance’ by 
people. 

This mentality is certainly 1egitimate 
and natural; but it reduces France to a 
second-rate power despite her official 
partnership in the councils of the Big 
Four. The budgets provide large sums 
for military rehabilitation, but the 
army is badly equ pped, its tanks and 
aviation are obsolete, and the modern- 
ization is slow. Military 
obligatory but the army is dispersed 
over the colonies and Germany, and 
small forces are left as a reserve. Many 
intelligent Frenchmen of all political 


many 


service is 


shades shrug their shoulders: “Et alors? 
We have more important things to 
attend to!” 

And so there exists actually no 
French course of international policy: 
‘If only the status quo could be main- 
tained!’ is the prevalent hope. Be- 
tweéh the Soviet armies and the 
French borders, American and British 
troops constitute the security wall; 
Germany is a heap of rubble; Italy is 
disarmed. Is this not enough for -today? 

And tomorrow? But France is con- 
cerned with today. 


a * 


Tus absorption in domestic affairs 
is coupled with a sharp political fight 
between the three forces: the Commu- 
nists, the Gaullists and the govern- 
ment coalition. The fight is being 
waged chiefly over domestic issues; 
these days it is the economic program 
of Paul Reynaud that causes much 
excitement in parliament. Although, 
it seems, popular: feelings about it do 
not run very high. 

In the view of intelligent Frenchmen 
with whom I was able to discuss the 
situation, an important evolution has 
taken place during the last year: the 
tensions have dimin'shed, the danger 
of a coup d’état has decreased, and the 
Fotrth Republic is finding a more 
solid basis than before. 

The Communists had their neyday 
in November-December last, when they 
tried to extend the general strike for 
political purposes. An insurrection and 
general upheaval were in the cards; 
France stood on the verge of civil war, 
and Moscow’s party was in high spirits. 
However, the response on the part of 
the workers was discouraging. The 


trade-unions split. The support from 
the Communist voters was helf- 
hearted. The strike failed, and the 
failure meant a tremendous set-back 
for the party, which after the war had 
marched from one success to anoihr, 
The Cominform’s pressure toward a 
more radical, frankly pro-Soviet course 
caused disillusionment, too. At the 
next elections the Communist party 
cannot expect to gain more adherents; 
rather, a loss of votes is likely. It may 
continue to claim 25 to 30 percent of 
the electorate; what it is losing, how- 
ever, is its dynamism of the first post- 
war years. The Communist danger has 
decreased. 

So has the danger from the other 
flank —from the forces of General 
de Gaulle. They were — and they are 
still — numerous; they also con ijitute 
about a third of the voting population, 
Not so long ago they seemed to be 
preparing a political upheaval by fore, 
a sort of a “March on Paris’ along 
well-known Italian and other patterns, 
A coup d’etat seemed near. It did not 
materialize. In the meantime Gaullism 
was undergoing an interesting evolu- 
tion: its striking power, the will to 
vanquish at any price, was diminish- 
ing; and it began to pay more atten- 
tion ta its own ideology. Now its press 
narrates the history of French Social- 
ism for a hundred years, as the source 
of its inspiration; it criticizes “the wage 
system” and demands important social 
reforms. 

“Would de Gaulle abrogate the con- 
stitution and lead a regime of per- 
senal dictatorship?” 

“We doubt it very much,” replied 
my interesting interlocutors, themselves 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





A Babe Shall Lead 


DOUBT whether we Americans 
| have ever more consciously faced 

grave issues. The military draft is 
just going into force. We stare at the 
possibility of suicidal war. The moral 
and political choice between freedom 
and dictatorship is forced 
A debate that goes down to the roots 


upon wus 


of things engages 
the minds of men 
around the world. 
In this 
because of our 


country, 


predominant posi- 
tion among the 
democracies, it im- 
pels even the 
most heedless and 
thoughtless of us 
to take sides in 
the battle of ideas 
We are a more 





Bohn 


serious nation, a more alert and intel- 
ligent nation, than we have been in 
» long time. 

And now, in the midst of our con- 
cern with basic world affairs, the whole 
nation—or so it would seem—turns its 
attention to a man who never went to 
war, never had an idea, never had any 
connection with what are commonly 
regarded as the deeper issues of life 
It is easy to see why the writers and 
radio commentators devoting their time 
tc Babe Ruth feel the need for apology. 
In our sort of world it seems somehow 
improper to pay such homage to a man 
who was, literally,a play-boy 

There is something here which re- 
quires explanation. The man who has 
just passed away drew all eyes and all 


hearts. The great and the wise as well 
as the humble and the foolish were 
among his admirers. He had the com- 
monest touch, the widest appeal. This 
chubby fellow who smote a ball might- 
ily with a stick of wood had admission 
to every man’s heart. 

There have been among our great 
athletes many who were better men. 
I recall, as millions do, Christy Mat- 
thewson and Lou Gehrig. Both of them 
stood at the very top for brilliant and 
consistent prowess on the diamond. 
Both were college graduates and, more- 
over, men of conspicuously fine char- 
acter. Without being prosy or preachy, 
both were notable’ for the good in- 
fluence which they exercised over the 
young people of their time. In every 
sense of the word. they had class. 

In comparison with these two, Babe 
Ruth was notable as a rough-neck. He 
was rough and irresponsible to a really 
conspicuous degree. How definitely he 
varied from the Sunday School, story- 
book type appears the moment you 
compare him with that other hero of 
the batter’s box, Ty Cobb. Cobb was 
no shining knight. As far as I know he 
never signed a pledge to abjure liquor, 
and his language is said to have been 
more spicy than elegant. He was by no 
means in the Christy Mathewson - Lou 
Gehrig class. But he worked harder 
than Babe Ruth at being a successful 
athlete. He strained more, paid more 
heed, in order to give a consistent per- 
formance. There was lacking the ele- 
ment of careless playfulness that gave 
the Babe a part of his charm. 

Babe Ruth’s pre-eminence was not 


the result of patient toil. He did not 
win his way to the top by ceaseless ef- 
fort. Success was not the reward of 
virtue. He had a gift. That is all there 
was to it. A fairy may have passed it 
out to him as he lay in his cradle. 
Somehow his eyes, arms, legs, nerves 
were adjusted so he could see the ball 
speeding from the pitcher’s hand, meet 
it squarely and send it to far parts of 
the field — or even outside. His reac- 
tion was just a little quicker, just a 
little surer than that of any other 
player. It was so from the very start. 
It was not something that he had to 
learn. It came to him like a golden 
spoon, a magic touch, a fairy gift. No 
preacher could point to this man and 
say to the youth of the land: “See how 
he has labored and succeeded; go and 
imitate him.” 


I; was this easy success that gave the 
Babe his care-free stance. He did not 
have to try and train the way others 
did. He could eat gargantuan meals and 
wash them down with quarts of drink. 
He could go gaudily dressed on mid- 
night jaunts when all conscientious 
athletes were taking their required rest 
and preparing for the trials of the com- 
ing day. Yes, he could get drunk now 
and then and laugh the time away with 
the friends whom he made in every 
city where his team stopped over for 
a game. To a fellow with his magic 
gift, the carefulness required of others 
was a tiresome and unnecessary virtue. 
His managers might spend sleepless 
nights, might swear and warn and fine 
the Babe. It had no effect. As fortune’s 
darling, he was above rule and reproof. 

This Falstaffian enjoyment of meat 
and drink and rowdy society fits in well 
with his love of children. A smarter 
man, a more sophisticated fellow, would 
have restrained the impulse to visit 
kids in hospitals. He would have been 
self-conscious. He would have said to 
himself that the thing would look 
phoney, over-sentimental, hypocritical. 


But this big, lumbering fellow never 
had a doubt. It was the natural thing 
for him to do and he kept on doing it 
He had the impulse of a big and kindly 
dog. There seemed to him to be no 
reason for restraint or pretence. 
I-wish the last words over Babe 
Ruth were to be spoken by the kindly 
brothers in the “home” in Baltimore 
rather than by Cardinal Spellman in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The remarks 
of these men seem somehow in keeping 
with the character of the Babe. They 
don’t boast. There is no suggestion that 
the great player’s success was due to 
their teaching. They are very human 
fellows— priests though they are — and 
they enjoy the game of baseball. To 
the Babe’s obvious faults and failings 
they seem to be generously oblivious. 
It is much to their credit. The Catholic 
Church has room for sinners 


I suspect that the supreme popularity 
of the great home-run king is largely 
due to the fact that in this world which 
is more and more tightening up on the 
individual he achieved a degree of 
freedom of which the rest of us caf 
only dream. No weight of ideas 
duties bore him down. He could talk 
back to his bosses. He could break all 
the rules. Common as he was in origi", 
manners, speech and all his ways 
life, he could stand supreme where tens 
of thousands of eyes converged and his 
bat met the ball with resounding crack 
He was the common man’s symbol of 
his own success and day of glory. Ths 
man batted for us all. For everyone he 
knocked homeruns and received the 
plaudits of the multitude. 

He receives wider homage than othe! 
athletes who may be equally great be 
cause of his greater degree of si 
plicity, naturalness, spontaneity. é 
lived continuously at a point where 
of us can meet. Especially in a tm 


like- this — when life seems grim — FF 


a man who wore his luck with cal 
less grace seemed to have achieved th 
highest success. 
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The Best Congress Money Can Buy 


By Jonathan Stout 


of the average American family became law this week, restoring the war- 


W ASHINGTON, D. C.—A measure designed to lower the standard of living 


time restrictions on instalkment buying and the borrowing of bank funds. 
Sicned by President Truman on Monday, the law goes into effect in 30 days. 

This measure was the only answer of the Republican-controlled Congress to 
the President’s demand in the special session of Congress for a multi-pronged 
attack on inflation. After rejecting Mr. Truman’s full program for inflation control, 
the Congress passed only a measure for credit controls and went home. That leaves 
the American people hobbled in their effort to maintain their standard of living, 
while still facing the problems of inflation which are undermining those standards. 

Through the war years and for_a while after—until price controls were ended— 
the average American family, enjoying full employment and cash in its pockets, 


tended more and more to pay cash in 
full for its purchases; buying “on time” 
sank to alow level. 

Since the end of price controls the 
inflation spiral has been sending prices 
continually higher. Every time prices 
go up one notch, another group of 
American families is priced out of the 
cash market. In order to buy the things 
such families still go on needing, in 
order to maintain their standard of 
living, these families are forced to re- 
sort to installment buying. 

The only “anti’-inflation 
adopted by the Republican Congress is 
designed to forcibly shut the door of 
the installment market to millions of 
American families who have fallen be- 


measure 


hind in the race between prices and 
wages 

During debate in the House and 
Senate on this bill, the Republicans 
made it brazenly clear that their idea 
of how to deal with inflation is to 
make it harder for people to buy things 
on time, or to borrow money. The 
idea, they said, was to slow down buv- 


ing until production catches up with 
demand, and presumably brings prices 
down 

This is the second time in two years 


that the Republican Congress has cham- 


pioned an anti-inflation measure to 
protect the fat cats of Big Business at 
the expense of the American people. 
The first such effort was when the 
Republicans argued that price controls 


nust be wiped out in order to get full 
production and bring down prices. 
The result of that policy has been 
only to make an illegal situation legal. 
Before price control was wiped out the 
American people frequently were 
forced to look at bare shelves with im- 
patience, while the black market waxed 
fat. Today the American people look 


at loaded shelves with longing; but 
they're still unable to buy, while the 
black marketeers have been white- 
Washed and are reaping the greatest 


Corporate profits in the history of the 
world 

And to make sure that the Amer- 
can people today must go on looking 
at loaded shelves with envy, the Re- 
publican Congress has now cut off the 
avenue of buying things on time. 

In a combination with measures to 
prevent prices from rising any further, 
there would be justification for credit 
controls. Together, with measures to 
allocate scarce goods so that all get 
their fair share, and to ration critical 
items, restrictions on installment buy- 
ing or money borrowing would become 
legitimate in a well-rounded program. 

As things stand now, with no price 
Controls, restrictions on credit merely 
become a vicious stab by blindly reac- 
tionary men. Guided in these policies 
by the well-paid lobbyists of Big Busi- 
ness who have been spending millions 
a Washington on their lobbying activ- 
ities, the current Republican Congress 
has Proved by its latest act that it is 
best Congress that money can buy. 
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Truman's Loyalty 


The contest between the Republicans 
and the Administration for the page 
one headlines as the presidential con- 
tenders enter the final 10 weeks of the 
campaign is going hands down to the 
Republicans. 


On the afternoon that President 
Truman issued a statement, after sign- 
ing the credit control law, blistering 
the Republicans for letting “the plain 
people bear the brunt of its burdens, 
while special interests reap the benefits 
that story got a 


of excessive prices,” 


small one-column head in the Wash- 
ington press, while the page one head- 
line went to the Thomas Committee 
and its “spy” hearings. 

With Mrs. Kosenkina jumping out of 
a window of the Russian consulate, and 
an accused witness dying dramatically 
of heart failure, the Republicans have 
been getting more than their share of 
“breaks” in the contest for page one. 

On the other hand, it would seem as 
though President Truman has been go- 
ing out of his way to make his own 
position tougher than it need be. 

To examine the President’s position 
on the “spy” hearings, it is necessary 
to analyze Truman’s highly-developed 
sense of loyalty. This is not the first 
time that the President’s sense of 
loyalty to his friends has gotten him 
into uncomfortable situations. His 
loyalty to Ed Pawling got Truman into 
very hot water. A sense of loyalty im- 
pelled Truman to go to Boss Pender- 
gast’s funeral, although he knew what 
construction his enemies would put 
on that. 

And now, when qualified and com- 
petent witnesses such as Whittaker 
Chambers and Elizabeth Bentley put 





Holding a photograph of Whittaker Chambers, Alger Hiss, accused of being 
a Communist, denies that he knows the man in the photo. After talk of 
a lie-detector test, Hiss admitted that he knew Chambers. 
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An Editorial— 


the faces of 


them something to blush about. 


taxes were still in force. For the 
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Propaganda and Profits 


Tur report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on profits has left a lot 
of red faces in its trail. Some are 
Congressmen who 
thought this just the time to let up 
on the taxes required of the receiv- 
ers of high incomes. Others belong 
to editors who have been eagerly 
writing that profits have nothing to 
do with prices. The ruthless figures 
published far and wide‘plainly give 


The FTC shows in detail just how 
the take of the owners of industry 
has increased since 1940. Its survey 
covers 500 concerns in 25 industries. 
In all but three of these industries 
profits have increased. In most of 
them they have increased enormous- 
ly. In some they almost tripled. In 
many they have practically doubled. 
The figures given represent the re- 
turns after taxation. The compar- 
isons made are between 1940 and 
: 1947, a year when the war profits 


current year the taxes will take 
much less and the cash left on hand 
will be correspondingly greater. 





All of the propaganda to the effect 
that profits have no relation to 
wages must sound rather queer to 
a housewife who reads that profits 
on bread have gone up from 7.9 per- 
cent to 17.9 pc-cent. She will in- 
evitably begin w figure. Six percent, 
she will think, is a fair sort of profit. 
But 17.9 percent! It is bloated! It is 
unfair! That is the sort of thing 
which in wartime we call profiteer- 
ing. It will be rather difficult for the 
cleverest of writers to persuade her 
that it would not have been more 
fair and derent—yes, more moral— 
for the manufacturers to take less 
and shave down the prices a tiny 
bit. And when it comes to the Con- 
gressmen who have reduced taxes 
on the upper brackets—her opinion 
of them would not bear publication. 
A few figures cut clean through 
mountains 01 provaganda. 


= 
= 
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the finger on important former Gov- 
ernment officials, the President again 
finds himself torn by his sense of 
loyalty and calls the spy probe a “red 
herring.” 

The President did not need to do 
that. He had another alternative. For 
instance, he could have pointed out that 
practically all of the persons named 
by Chambers and Miss Bentley were 
launched on their government careers 
under the wing of Henry Wallace. 

For instance, among those named so 
far who got their big step upward in 
the Government service under the wing 
of Henry Wallace when he was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture are: Alger and Do- 
nald Hiss, Lee Pressman, N. Gregory 
Silvermaster, Victor Perlo, Nathan 
Witt, John Abt, Harold Ware, Henry 
Collins, George Silverman and Charles 
Kramer. 

Among the big shots named, in fact, 
the only ones who never worked under 
Wallace were Harry Dexter White and 
Lauchlin Currie. 

And if anyone were to ask, who is 
Henry Wallace, the President might 
justificably reply, “Oh, a fellow I fired 
from the government service!” 

Mr. Truman might, indeed, go on to 
point out that Henry Wallace is not 
the only one who has left the govern- 
ment service during the Truman Admi- 
nistration. He could claim credi! tor 
getting rid ot Alger and Donald Hiss, 
Silvermaster, White and Currie 

But Harry Truman has made no such 
claims, even though it might have ben- 
efitted him poiltically during this elec- 
tion campaign Other politicians mipht 
have few scruples for claiming credit 
for anything in sight if it would win 
them votes. But Harry Truman is com- 
pletely loyal to the memory of Frankua 
D Roosevelt and he might be thinking 
that if he shrugged off responsiblity 
for the persons named in the “spy” 
probe it might inferentially point that 
responsiblity in the direction of the late 
President. 

And, so, Harry Truman cried “red 
herring”; not for the sake of his own 
political benefit. but because he was 
fighting to shield the name of the man 
who made him vice-president and to 
whom he still remains loyal. 


4 * Pa 


Tue confession, finally, by Alger Hiss 
that he knew Whittaker Chambers— 
which Hiss previously denied under 
oath on the wittness stand—has cleared 
up the mystery of who was lying. 

On the same basis that the Repub- 
licans infer responsibility to President 
Truman for the presence in Govern- 
ment of the persons accused by Cham- 
bers and Miss Bentley, it may now be 
inferred that the responsibility for Al- 
ger Hiss being at the head of the Car- 
negie Foundation belongs on the door- 
step of so sterling a Republican as John 
Foster Dulles, who recommended Hiss 
for that job. 

But when it is pointed out that John 
Foster Dulles is a sound and intelligent 
anti-Communist, it becomes apparent 
that even the most honest person can be 
taken in. And that should not be sur- 
prising, for deception is the purpose of 
that underworld of interuational in- 
trigue which is now being exposed to 
the public gaze. 

But, on the score of logic, neither 
Stripling, the Thomas Committee, nur 
the Republicans can claim absolution 
for John Foster Dulles without grant- 
ing it to Harry Truman. 
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Korea Reaches Maturity 
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seoul, August! IC 


Tin eral ¢ the 


ment of Korea in 1919 now Presi- 
dent of the National Government of 
Dai H ! Kook, or the Republic of 
Korea. Though the 1919 Declaration 
of Independence brought terrible re 
prisal fror the Japanese nothing 
could extinguish the flame of liberty 
in the heart of Korean people ‘ 


that underground or in exile Korean 


From .the rebuffs Dr. Rhee has had 
from our State Department, as well ; 
from the attitude of American Military 
Government in Korea, one might con 
clude that he is a _ self-seeking pol 


itician. He has been called “stubborn 


“uncooperative” and reactionary.” 
Wives of several highly-placed Amer- 
icans have asked me ‘Do you think 


he’s all right mentally? Where did 


they get this damaging § innuendo’ 
Who started such whispering cam- 
paigns’ 


I have known Dr. Rhee personally 
for twenty years. But a survey of his 
record ove! longer period indicates 


his statesmanship. He began his revolu- 


tionary activities under Dr. Philip Jai- 
sohn’ (Su Jai-Pil in Korean) back in 
1895. activities aimed at haking off 
China’s rather benevolent suzerainty 
and emulating Japan which was rapidly 
becoming a modern nation. For these 
activities, Dr. Jaisohn was forced t 
leave Korea, and in 1897 Rhee landed 


in jail 

During seven years of imprisonment 
Rhee was far from idle Under the 
King there was evidently much les 
oppression in jail than later under the 
Japanese Rhee taught English and 


gave lectures to other prisoners, wrote 





The new government headed by 
Dr. Rhee is recognized by the United 
States as the legitimate, freely 
elected government of all of Korea, 
not merely of the southern half. The 
UN Commission was forcibly pre- 
vented from conducting an election 
in the Soviet zone of Korea. Per- 
haps this is the solution of the im- 
passe in Germany. By forming a 
separate government of the three 
Western zones, we lend weight to 
the Communist propaganda that 
Anglo-American imperialists are 
dividing Germany and give them the 
opportunity to pose as champions 
of national unity. If the UN would 
send a commission to Germany, as 
it did to Korea, to supervise an 
election, the Soviet refusal to allow 
Germans in their zone to participate 
would prove who it is that is divid- 
ing the Reich. 











By Geraldine Fitch KNEE 
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turber of friend] elations be- 
e he mistrusted J promise 
Phe final ar tion 110 proved 
Rhee a prophet and a statesma 

In 1930 when I saw D Rhee in 
Honoluh he predicted that Japan 
iid make war on the USA I 
thought the idea preposterous His 
prediction came true at Pearl Harbor 
In 1945 he charged that ; ecret 


y 


ond nt LK ore a 

extreme left.” Dr. Rhee has indeed 
been anti-Communist. I pointed out in 

ussing his program in The Ne 
Leader (September 27, 1947) that it 
far left of center as the Social- 
Britain Labor Government.” 
other times I have said it was a 
yn of America’s New Deal 

ith Sun Yat-Sen’s socialism 

v we see him in action, and the 
first impressions are good. He has not 
nly been very d‘»lomatic in handling 
the National Assembly (of which he 


W hairman until elected President), 
but has urged non-partisanship until 
the new Government is well-launched. 
For his first ay 
ship, he did not 


ypointment, the premier- 
appoint anyone to 
whom he owed debts because of “cam- 
paign support,” nor any of those urged 
upon him. He appointed a legislator 
Methodist minister 
oppression in the 


vho was a refugee 
from Communist 
North, saying, “he will exercise greater 





An elderly Korean scholar who acted as an election official in the first free 
elections in Korean history. Defying Communist threats and violence, over 
90 percent of the electorate gave the democratic forces led by Dr. Syng- 


man Rhee an overwhelming majority. 


agreement at Yalta had given Russia 
special rights in Korea. No newspaper 
believed it. Fellow-Koreans in the 
United States ridiculed him. It was 
nearly a year later that Secretary of 
State Byrnes admitted a secret agree- 
ment at Yalta on the Russian occupa- 
tion of the Kuriles and southern Sak- 
halin. It is now known that Russia was 
also given special “rights” in Man- 
churia, and it is generally believed that 
the 38th parallel was there decided 
upon as a “temporary arrangement for 
accepting Japanese surrender.” These 
were immoral concessions; China and 
Korea were not theirs to give, and they 
were wholly unnecessary rewards to 
a nation in the Pacific war for six days. 
It took a statesman like Dr. Rhee to 
foresee what this would mean to his 
country. 


- + * 


Bor. now that he is president. will 
he be a dictator or will he prove demo- 
cratic? 

I have always maintained that the 
label “extreme rightist” means nothing 
more in Korea than opposition to the 


Exclusive Next Week: 


How I Kidnapped” Oksana MKosenkina 


By VLADIMIR ZENZINOV 


influence in bringing the northern half 
into the union, which is our heart's 
desire.” 

But the National Assembly is no 
“Yes, yes” body, and they turned down 
the appointment, 59 to 132, even though 
some favoring confirmation tried to 
make it a vote of “confidence in our 
newly-elected President”! This differ- 
ence of opinion is a healthy sign. De- 
mocracy is at work. 

President Rhee returned to Korea on 
October 16,1945 as a “private citizen.” 
He has refused to be chairman of any 
political party since, or to take orders 
from any. In his first radio speech 
after ariving, he said: “The most urgent 
thing for us is to lay aside differences.” 
In almost every address to the National 
Assembly he has urged non-partisan 
cooperation: “The National Assembly 
is truly democratic, including several 
parties of different shades, even a few 
leftists. Experience disposed some to 
expect it would not work, torn by 
violent dissensions. True, there were 
heated debates. But once the Consti- 
tution and Government Organization 
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Law were enacted by majority 
feelings subsided, leaving no il! : 
The nation will be endangered if 
€ administrative power is - 
ed by one party or one grour 
Brothers quarrel within the wal! i 
vet should not show it to their nx: - 
bol etc., etc. Was our State D: t- 
ment right in refusing hin 
and building up other leaders The 
State Department’s rebuffs to Dr. | f 
would make a long story. For 2¢ s 


the American Department of State re- 
fused to recognize the provisional (ivv- 


ernment of Korea on the grounds that 
there were other groups also claiming 
to speak for the Korean peuple. By 
this inability to discriminate, by fa € 
to establish the historical authenticity 


of this oldest government-in-exile. the 


State Department 
groups and 


encourgaed other 
individuals to consider 
themselves spokesmen. Kilsoo Haan 
could get “inside information” fiom 
State Department personnel; Soon Kyo 
Hahn could get time and attention to 
present his weird diagram of life 

The US-USSR Joint 
alter negotiations two years run: 
ended ip dismal failure. Dr. Kimm 
Kiu-Sic, protege of the State Depart- 
ment, severed his connection with MG 
with charges of “American inefficiency 
and corruption”, disappointing occupa- 
tion personnel (and presumably the 
State Department) by going North to 
a Communist conference. The State 
Department thought Lyuh Woon-Hvung 
could be wooed away from his left- 
wing associations. Before they were 
quite sure, he was assassinated. They 
thought Dr. Philip Jaisohn could bring 
all factions together. When ove vote 
was cast for him on the presidential 
ballot, legislators jumped to their feet 
to declare any vote cast for “a for- 
was invalid. (Dr. Jaisohn him- 
self announced he had no wish to run, 
and no intention of relinquishing his 
American citizenship.) Once the peo- 
ple themselves had a chance to choose, 
Dr. Rhee came back into his own. No 
amount of non-support by Americans 
lessened his popularity with his own 
people. Dr. K. P. S. Menon said when 
chairman of UNTCOK, “his is a name 
to conjure with in Korea.” When the 
State Department deals with Korea 
hereafter, they will have to deal with 
Dr. Rhee. Perhaps there is enough 
new personnel there to want to 

It should be added as a measure of 
the man’s spirit, that he came into 
office without a word of recrimination. 
He thanked Generals Hodge, Dean and 
Helmick for all they had done to help 
Korea. He has used no public plat- 
form as a forum to lash out at his 
opponents, either American or Korean. 

The Koreans have demonstrated the 
ability to govern themselves. Efficiency 
has been evident in arranging the elec- 
tions and in setting up the new Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution has been 
hotly discussed and amicably amended. 
The National Committee for the Cele- 
bration of the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea has been appointed 
and is planning a great occasion to 
coincide with V-J Day. Cabinet ap- 
pointments are being made. While 
Radio Pyong-yang blasts the National 
Assembly and the new Government and 
declares “Imperialist America is colo- 
nizing South Korea,” a new star hag 
appeared in the East — the Republic of 
Korea is reborn. 
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Civil Service and Tenure 
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So the Government Can’t Fire You? 


By T. Swann Harding 


Author of the recent book Two Blades of Grass 


ER many years the strange 

() delusion has persisted that the 
Federal Government can’t fire 

) mce you become an employee. 
"1 ) th their 40-hour, 5-day week, 
ications, their sick leave, and 
obs all in jeopardy, this is ironi- 
‘ On top of that the US Civil Serv- 
iission reports that over 100,- 
0) Federal Govefnment employees 
charged for loafing, tardiness, 


lity, drunkeness, unsuitability, 
‘tence, and subversion in each 
of tl nost recent two fiscal years 


Just where do people get the idea 
government can't fire you? 

Back before 1910, yhen I was in a land- 
i ollege studying to become an 
agricultural chemist, representatives of 
il Service Commission used to 


visit such schools near graduation time, 
se » to entice at least some of the 
i helors of science into govern- 


ice 


ather wan and pallid gentle- 


the Commission were met, 
i, confuted, and usually rebuffed 
ore gaudy and aggressive 

vho turned out to be 
»f various industrial ‘On- 
were looking for young 
to become chemists at fat 
$75 a month—or somewhat 
ble. In those distant days 
nment could actuall yutbid 
tarting offers. For it started a 
emist at $100 a month, suf- 
nt to marry and have a family in 
tl ir dead days when William How- 


i laft amply and genially filled the 


Presidential chair. 


However, the ambassadors from in- 
dustry declared this was a mere begin- 
ning. Those who made good were rapid- 
ly promoted. In almost no time at all 
a smart young chemist would be earn- 
ing a couple of hundred a month and, 
what is more, he might easily become 
director of research, vice president, or 
even head of the concern. There just 
were no limitations, as in Government 
service, where a young hopeful could 
scarcely become bureau chief, much 
less Secretary of Agriculture, and 
would do mighty well to become a see- 
tion chief at less than $200 a month, 
after thirty years of service! 

But the representatives of the Civil 
Service could meet that one readily, 
and they did so. For they offered 
security of tenure. Once you took that 
examination and served your six- 
month apprenticeship or probationary 
period, you were in, and only an Act 
of Congress, or of that Higher Cosmic 
Authority, could remove you from 
office. On the other hand, everybody 
knew that private industries arose, 
flowered, blighted, and rotted away 
with alarming frequency. 

Furthermore, in a private corpora- 
tion your tenure of office would be tied 
to something mysteriously called 
profits. No matter how good you were, 
come depression, you were gone with 
the birdies. Even incompetent manage- 
ment of the concern, a thing over which 
you had no control whatever, could 
precipitate you into the woods to live 
in trees. But in Government, you dealt 
with a great and consecrated bu- 
reaucracy in which no petty individual 
had power to ruin you. Before you 
were fired there must be formal 
charges, hearings, all sorts of things. 

In short you had security of tenure. 
Those fellows from the Civil Service 
began muttering security in their sleep. 


* . * 


Tury convinced me. I duly took a 
two-day assembled examination which 
covered the entire field of chemistry, 
aS it was circa 1910. In time I was 
notified that I had passed, and that I 
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occupied a not too flattering position 
on the list of eligibles, hence must wait 
a while for an appointment. If while 
awaiting this act of grace I desired to 
make $50 a month, I could enter the 
portals immediately as a laboratory 
helper—dishwasher to you. 

Certain fiscal factors in my budding 
career which may well be surmised 
prevailed upon me to take this mode 
of entrance. The result was that, find- 
ing I had a degrees, the boss almost 
immediately put me on chemical re- 
search, at half the salary of a chemist, 
and I found out he had just under- 
mined another fellow to get his job. 
When I tried to quit early enough each 
day to wash all the glassware and other 
utensils he, I, and another chemist had 
industriously soiled, and to mop up the 
laboratory tables, I had plenty to do. 

But, in due time, I also became a 
chemist at $100 a month. That was in 
October, 1910, and the point I want to 
make is that never since that time have 
I had what rightfully could be called 





There still comes to mind innumera- 
ble bull sessions during which Federal 
employees gathered together, in the 
days of Taft and of Wilson, seriously 
discussing the ominous menace in the 
voice of some powerful Senator or 
Representative who had just decided to 
abolish such and such an agency, or 
had advocated abolition of hundreds of 
jobs. These people should have been at 
work but their morale was shot to 
pieces for quite understandable reasons 

Moreover this was nothing unusual 
Such things have regularly come to 
pass, sometimes eccentrically, some 
times illogically, always with certainty. 
Nor has the cause always been unwise 
expansion of some wartime or emer- 
gency agency or the ill-advised effort 
of some bureaucrat to expand his unit 
beyond all reason. We are considering 
here fully accepted agencies, estab- 
lished by Acts of Congress, perform- 
ing legitimate functions and existing 
because the people demanded their 


creation. Entire lines of work have 





Government loyalty checks brought finger-printing of all Federal 
employees. Above, Berbara Mathyer gets smeared—with ink. 


security of tenure. My experience with 
private enterprise, in which I have also 
worked some years, convinced me that 
a worker has just about the same level 
of security there as in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All these years it has been 
impossible for me to understand what 
people mean when they say Govern- 
ment jobs provide security. 

Of course there is the Civil Service 
and there are certain rules, something 
like those which labor unions enforce 
elsewhere, to prevent you from being 
separated too arbitrarily. But there has 
never been a time during the past 
thirty-five years when hosts of Amer- 
icans, including some Members of Con- 
gress, were not denouncing Govern- 
ment employees as inefficient taxeaters 
and timewasters, most of whom should 
be fired at once. Yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow this goes on until] at very 
least it gives Government workers an 
inferiority complex. 

How many wartime workers, who 
had never made as much in their lives 
outside Government, invariably apolo- 
gized for serving the Federal Govern- 
ment, as if this denoted an unseemly 
fall from grace, and resolved to take 
outside employment immediately their 
patriotic penitence was ended! And 
only recently a Government writer, 
addressing a convention of State and 
Federal writers, told them to write 
something, sell it, and get paid for it 
every now and then, just to give them 
confidence and prestige! The implica- 
tion was plain that they were other- 
wise pretty putrid. 


often been dropped at Congressional 


pleasure or displeasure. 
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Acain much of that may be un- 
avoidable and certainly Congress was 
within its rights in taking action. What 
we have under consideration here is 
security of tenure, however, and that 
is inevitably menaced in such instances, 
while the morale of the entire Federal 
structure deteriorates every time these 
crises occur. When certain laboratories 
or offices suddenly vanish, sometimes 
for reasons that remain obscure to 
those in charge in the Executive 
branch, it is pretty disturbing to em- 
ployees still on the pay rolls. 

Interminably and incessantly there 
has also been talk of reducing salaries, 
lengthening hours, and dismissing em- 
ployees, and in all conscience hours 
did need to be lengthened some when 
you remember they were 10 to 3:30 in 
Grant’s time, later 9 to 4, Theodore 
Roosevelt putting an extra half hour 
on the end of the day to make it 4:30. 
But never at any time could able, 
conscientious workers proceed with 
confidence that, if they were compe- 
tent, they would surely be rewarded 
and have security of tenure. 

Moreover, this is as it must be. Con- 
gress, in last analysis the House of 
Representatives and its powerful Ap- 
propriations Committee, holds the 
purse strings under the Constitution. 
What they say goes. That is the law. 

Reductions in force occur because of 
discontinued or reduced appropriations, 


reorganizations of functions, abolition 
of divisions or of parts of agencies, 
budget cuts, the setting of personnel 
ceilings by the Bureau of the Budget, 
or the completion of projects or pro- 
grams. The reduction in force re- 
quired by such circumstances takes 
place according to rules promulgated 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

The affected unit first prepares a 
reduction-in-force list. This contains 
the names of all employees within a 
predetermined geographic area who 
are at the same grade level and hold 
similar jobs. The first employees sepa- 
rated are temporary appointees hired 
for a year or less. The next to go at 
present are war-service appointees, 
who never were given permanent 
status, and those appointed since 
March 6, 1946, to fill in while the Civil 
Service Commission could hold ex- 
aminations and establish lists of eligi- 
bles, all having been exhausted by war 
need 

The last group to go are Federal 
“mployees with permanent Civil Serv- 
ice status, but they go too when this 
becomes unavoidable. The place of 
‘ach employee within the groups men- 
tioned is determined by veteran prefer- 
ence, efficiency ratings, and years of 
3ut if the work the employee 


service, 


does is wiped out, he goes with it, un- 
less he can be taken care of elsewhere, 
sometimes at a lower grade and salary. 


Each employee to be separated gets 
a thirty-day notice. He then has the 
privilege of examining the reduction- 
in-force list from which his name was 
chosen, and to determine to his own 
satisfaction whether he was selected in 
proper order. If he is not satisfied 
he can appeal to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Of course, every effort is made 
to place him elsewhere, or to offer him 
a job involving only a grade and pay 
demotion. But he can be let out entirely 
and he often is. 

- * 7 


Ewptovers can be and constantly 
are removed from the service for cause 
and to promote the agency’s efficiency. 
Removal implies delinquency or mis- 
conduct, but employees may also be 
let out by the process of separation for 
unsatisfactory services. That applies to 
the quantity and quality of work per- 
formed. In fact, employees who receive 
unsatisfactory efficiency ratings must 
be separated or demoted to a position 
the duties of which they can satis- 
fatcorily perform. Such actions require 
no preferment of charges. 

An employee in his probationary 
period, now usually deemed one year, 
can also be removed without prefer- 
ment of charges. This period is re- 
garded as an integral part of the ex- 
amination administered by the ap- 
pointing officer. An appointee must be 
given a full and a fair trial and must 
have satisfactorily completed his pro- 
bationary period to attain the usual 
degree of permanency in the position 
to which he is appointed. 

Suppose he has done this. The law 
then provides that he may not be re- 
moved unless charges have been pre- 
ferred against him in writing, and he 
has been allowed sufficient time to 
answer those charges in the same way. 
However, he is not entitled to examine 
witnesses or to demand a trial or a 
hearing, except at the discretion of the 
head of the agency he serves. 

If he is removed he has no right of 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission, 
in lack of a veteran preference, unless 
he can establish that the proper re- 
moval procedure was not followed, 
that the remoal was made for political 
or religious reasons, or that it resulted 
from discrimination on the basis of 
marital status, sex, race, creed, color, 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





even in the annals of the Gestapo. 
news any longer. 


By Vladimir Lebedoff 


The horrors divulged at the Lubliana trial. described in this article, are unusual 


Nazi Communist political collaboration is no 
But their systematic collaboration in refined cruelty, behind 


the barbed wire of a German concentration camp, will still be revelatory for 


many people. 


What the Lubliana trial did not expose, however, was the fact that these 
Communist activities were carried out with the consent, even upon the instruc- 
tions, of the highest bodies of the Communist movement. From descriptions and 
memoirs, which have appeared (e.g., in the books of David Rousset, Benedikt 
Kautsky, Dr. Kogan) it has been established that Communist leaders of all na- 
tionalities did collaborate in every aspect with the fuchrers of the concentration 
camps, with the cynical purpose of saving their valuable lives and he!ping their 


rank-and-file adherents. 


If this was conditioned on the death or torturing of their 


‘ fellow-inmates—well, much the worse for non-Communists. 
Why, then, has Tito put to trial his comrades who had simply executed his 


own orders? 


Nothing exact is known on this point. 


It seems rather probable 


however, that they had become guilty of ‘‘anti-Titoism” and had belonged to the 
Moscow faction. When put to death, these Communist leaders had to be described, 


of course, as “American spies.” 


It is also possible that this trial and the following 


executions served as the last straw before the Cominform-Yugoslav rift burst into 


the open. 


Vladimir Lebedoff was the acting Secretary of the Navy under the democratic 
fegime of Alexander Kerensky in 1917. Since his escape from Russia he has writien 
®umerous books and articles and has specialized in the situation in the Balkans. 


AST April a monstrous trial of 14 
4 leading Yugoslav Communists 
The trial 
was held in that provincial city rather 


took place at Lubliana 
than in the capital to avoid too much 
publicity 

Accused engineer Branko Dil 
Inspector General of Yugoslav industry; 
engineer Stane Oswald, Assistant Min 
ister of Industry engineer; Kare’ Barle, 
assistant of another Minister; Janko 
Pufler, head of a state industrial trust; 
Oscar Yuranich, Secretary General of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Boris 
Kranz, professor of Liubliana Univer- 
sity; engineer Milan Stepshnik, direc- 


were 


tor of state metallurgy; Vladimir 
Lichen, director of Slovene chemical 
industry; Mirko Koshir, professor of 


Liubliana University; Peter Chorich, 
employee of a state trust; Ramo Der- 
vishervich, manager of Bolba, the main 
press organ of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party; Martin Prestler, ranking Aus- 
trian Communist; Hildegard Gan, his 
fianceé and collaborator; Paul Gasser, 
Austrian Communist. 

This group of Communists 
charged with having worked for the 
Gestapo in Dachau, and with having 
engaged in spying first for the Ger- 
mans, and then for the “Anglo-Amer- 
icans.” They were all sentenced to 
death, and 13 of them were executed 
by a firing squad. All the executed had 
fought in Spain as members of the In- 
ternational Brigade. In charge of 
recruitment for the Brigade in Yugo- 
slavia was an inconspicious agent of 
the Comintern, Joseph Broz, now Mar- 
shal Tito. 


was 


» » » 


DURING THE GERMAN occupation 
of Western Europe, many former mem- 
bers of the Brigade, among them the 
group of Yugoslavs, fell into the hands 
of the Gestapo, and were sent to Da- 
chau. After Germany’s capitulation, 
these “martyrs of Dachau” returned to 
Yugoslavia, and were rewarded by Tito 
with high awards and government 
posts. But soon an unforeseen event 
brought their “good fortune” to an 
abrupt end. 

A friend of the Austrian Chancellor 
Schuschnigg, General Spilfrid, had 
been imprisoned in Dachau. When 
Allied forces appeared near Dachau, 
the Germans began to burn the ar- 
chives, but had no time to complete 
the job and fied. General Spilfrid took 
the remnants of the archives to Austria. 

In Vienna, on the Yugoslav-Austrian 
frontier, and in the Yugoslav border- 
lands there appeared leaflets with photo- 
stats of documents from the Dachau 
card-index. Among them were photo- 
stats of reports signed by the de/end- 
ants of the Liubliana trial, dealing 
with the experiments (for “scientific” 
purposes) which they had carried out 
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poisoning, 
injec- 
ex- 


on their fellow prisoners 
freezing (an aviation problem), 
Victims of 


always 


these 
ended in 


tion of malaria. 
periments—which 
death in order to cover up the traces 
of the crime—were interned Russians, 
French, Poles, Czechs, and so on 
» * 7 
LEAFLETS WITH the 
contained an appeal to Tito: “Marshal 
Tito demands the extradition of war 
criminals; why not try the war crim- 
inals among his closest associates?” 
The situation was becoming intoler- 
able, and after three years of stalling 
the 14 Stalinist big shots had to be put 
on trial, camouflaged, however, as 


photostats 


“Anglo-American spies.” At the trial, 
they admitted collaboration with the 
Gestapo, but indignantly denied that 
they had acted from sympathy for the 
Nazis. They proudly asserted that they 
had been and still were true Commu- 
nists, and that they had been motivated 
at Dachau by the desire to safeguard 
Communist cadres, i.e., themselves for 
future Communist work. 

The defendant, Barle, stated that he 
had brought the remnants of the In- 
ternational Brigade to Brest (France), 
and had handed them over to the Ge- 
stapo; that unreliable Communists had 
been picked out from among them for 
“experiments”; that the old Serb Com- 
munist, Chuchkovich, had been liqui- 
dated for having refused to submit to 
the discipline introduced in Dachau by 
the “antitfascist committee”; and that 
this committee had been headed by 
Yuranich, the right hand man of Kar- 
del, who is now not only the actual 
Foreign Minister, but also a Deputy 
of Tito. 

The Austrian Communists, Hilde- 
gard Gan and Martin Prestler, along 
with other Austrian Communists, par- 
ticipated in the organization of the 
mass deportation of Jews, Serbs and 
other anti-Nazis. They tried to save 
Communists, but denounced for de- 
portation those whom they suspected 
of sympathy for Mikhailovich, Polish 
refugees, etc. 

During the trial the Tito press 
frankly stated that Hildegard Gan and 
her associates were responsible for 
the death of thousands of prisoners in 
the camps of Dachau, Augsburg, Maut- 
hausen and Buchenwald. Gan con- 
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Yugoslav Stalinists as Gestapo Agents | 


fessed her guilt, and was sentenced to 
death. But a few days after the trial 
she was pardoned by Tito’s Govern- 
reent. Prestler had already collaborated 
with the Gestapo in Spain. “But | 
never put in jeopardy any of our 
people.” he declared. “I never worked 
against comrades, that is to say true 
Communists.” 


The defendant, Puuer, nicknamed 
“Spaniard”, had been trained. like 
Tito, in a Moscow school for terrorists, 
Also a member of the “anti-fascist 


committee” at Dachau, he furnished 


details about the “experimental tab- 
oratory” of Professor Claus Schiming 
in that camp. They injected tropical 


malaria. which brought speedy death 
to the victims. Chief engineer of Tito’s 
“state industry”, Branko Dil, stated 
that experiments had been made on 
how to stop bleeding resulting from 
shots into the chest of a victim. Gasser 
and Kashir conducted experiments in- 
jecting bacilli into the prisoners. The 


Gestapo paid these members of ‘tie 
“anti-fascist committee” 400 marks e 
month each, and provided them with 
good food and accomodations. 
” * * 
IT WOULD HAVE BEEN easy to 


execute the culprits without the pub- 
licity of a trial. But the Communist 
bosses tried to fool the public by rep- 
resenting the deferidants as “Anglo- 
American spies.” Their efforts 
in vain. The trial reminded the Yugo- 
slavs of the years 1942-43, when the 
Gestapo delivered some of the now 
prominent Communists to Tito’s head- 
quarters, and exchanged them for Ger- 
man prisoners. 


were 





Togliatti versus Longo 


Rome. 
URING Togliatti’s convalescence 
D the leadership of the Italian 
Communist Party has been en- 
trusted to the Communist deputy, Luigi 
Longo. 

Longo does not have the intellectual 
background of Togliatti. He is called 
a man of action. During the partisan 
warfare in Northern Italy he distin- 
guished himself for his courage and 
initiative. He was the leader of the 
Communist military formations and one 
of the general commanders of the par- 
tisan movement together with Ferrucio 
Parri, Cadorna, and a few others, who 
directed the insurrection against the 
Nazis and Fascists. Longo is known as 
a resolute man who does not retreat 
before any obstacle, even if it should 
cost many human lives. It is believed 
that today he is the supreme com- 
mander of the Communist armed forces 
which despite the continucus seizures 
of arms aad ammunition by the Italian 
police continue to exist in the strictest 
secrecy although their potential effec- 
tiveness is doubtful. Longo has unusual 
qualities as an organizer and as a guer- 
rilla commander, but he does not seem 
to have special aptitude as a political 
leader. In Parliament he is completely 
out of place. His last speech must have 
given the convalescent Togliatti a se- 
vere headache. He certainly did De 
Gasperi a big favor by providing him 
with an argument which could be easily 
answered and which gave De Gasperi 
possibly his biggest success in parlia- 
mentary oratory. 

Longo introduced a motion of non- 
confidence in the Government. But he 
had the audacity to describe the 
Italian police as a pack of bloodthirsty 
beasts who hurled themselves savagely 
against the unarmed people disseminat- 
ing death and sorrow. It was simple 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


for De Gasperi to reply that of the 16 
who died during the disorder which 
followed the general strike 9 were 
policemen. Longo accused the Govern- 
ment of suppressing freedom and perse- 
cuting the opposition. To this De Gas- 
peri replied with a candidly surprised 
expression objecting that the govern- 
ment opposition enjoys the widest 
freedom of speech within Parliament 
and on the outside, and that it uses 
this freedom not to criticize, but to 
defame, lie, distort the truth and incite 
its followers to commit criminal acts 
against the state. However, it is amaz- 
ing that a man who belongs to the 
political party which only a few days 
prior in the Hungarian parliament ex- 
pelled a deputy of the Yugoslav (Com- 
munist) minority who dared to criticize 
the Cominform, should level such an 
accusation. 


The climax of the Longo-De Gasperi 
debate came when the Communist boss 
threatened a recourse to arms to “de- 
fend the people’s freedom.” The Italian 
Premier’s answer was very harsh and 
precise. “Italy is a democratic republic 
with a parliamentary regime. As long 
as the Communists avail themselves of 
their minority rights within the frame- 
work of parliamentary rules no one 
will persecute them. But if they are 
thinking of inciting their followers to 
start a civil war they should know that 
they will find against them not only 
the armed forces of the state but also 
the people.” The republican liberties 
deserve to be defended and will be de- 
fended. Longo withdrew his non-con- 
fidence motion and gave no answer. 


* ° . 


Meanwutte there are rumors re- 
garding the liquidation of Togliatti 
from the Communist leadership. Long 


before the attempt to assassin:te him, 
even before the April 18 elections, it 
seems that a report was sent to the 
Cominform by Longo himself accusing 
Togliatti of excessive optimism over 
the elections and of tactical mistakes 
which had weakened the Party. The 
Cominform did not make any imme- 
diate decision. After the elections had 
confirmed Longo’s charges it had de- 
cided to dethrone Togliatti. The at- 
tempt against Togliatti forced the Com- 
inform to express its solidarity with 
the Italian Communist leader who had 
the honor of receiving a telegram from 
Stalin personally. The attempt gave 
the Cominform the excuse for a new 
campaign against “American plutocra- 
cy.” The last issue of the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Cominform charged 
that the hand of the would-be mur- 
derer was armed by American Fascist 
capitalism. 

All this fuss which international 
Communism is still making over the 
Togliatti case is merely a “demonstra 
tive” action such as militarists use 2 
war to mislead the enemy as to theif 
true objectives. In this case the ob 
jective is the liqu‘dation of Togliatti, 
who wil] be buried as a political leader 
under a mountain of flowery homage. 

Togliatti himself in a hara-kiri article 
published in the Unita, central orga? 
of the Communist Party, urged friends 
not to request interviews and confer 
ences because he was in need of quiet 
to dedicate himself exclusively to ' 
building himself physically. It was # 
touching resignation. We do not expect 
to hear of him anymore for a long timé 

Whether the leader is Longo ™ 
Togliatti is of secondary importance 
The truth is that it is the Cominform 
which directs the policies of italia® 
Communism — which actually meal 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affail® 
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Trouble in Malaya 
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“A Quiet Corner in the Storm’ 


By Robert Weltsch 


of the Japanese occupation of the 

so-called East Asia Co-Prosper- 
ity Zone has left an inheritance of po- 
litical chaos which has not yet been 
resolved and constitutes a chapter in 
the increasing ascendancy of colonial 
peoples in Asia to independence and 
equality, which is one of the most im- 
portant revolutionary facts of the pres- 
ent world situation. Amidst this ocean 
of struggling nationalisms and political 
confusion the British Colony of Malaya 
seemed to be an island of orderliness. 
While Dutch Indonesia and French 
Indochina were involved in civil war 
and revolt, while India was partitioned 
into two independent British Domin- 
ions, Ceylon acquired Dominion status, 
and Burma became an _ independent 
state outside the British Common- 
wealth, Malaya was the only South- 
East Asian country, where the former 
British Colonial rule returned, ostensib- 
lv unchallenged. 

A new Constitution was 
adopted which was expected to bring 
Malaya back not, only to_ pros- 
perity, but to a steady constitu- 
tional development, on evolutionary 
lines, to the ultimate goal of self-gov- 
ernment. The Malay Constitution is in 
a way a test case for the colonial policy 
of .post-war Britain. In the colonial 
field it represents the application of the 


| ONDON, Aug. 10—The liquidation 


recently 


same principles which British socialism 
tries to vindicate at home. 

same principle of gradual evolu- 
tion characteristic of the modern 
British approach to the colonial prob- 
le It not confined to the Labor 
Party, but was actually applied more 


ynsistently even under Con- 


servat ule It developed from the 
liberal principles which have guided 
B | lonial policy during the last 
fo eal or so, since it became ap- 
parent to intelligent people that it 
would be impossible to continue to act 
as the protector of actually or allegedly 
oppressed small nations in their strug- 
gle for freedom—as Britain had since 


Canning and Palmerston—and at the 


same time to deny self-government to 


the peoples under British rule, such as 
Ireland, and later India, and other 
colonial dependencies. It became the 
program British colonial policy to 

1 these peoples to self-government. 
This ph losophy was consciously con- 
Solidated by the colonial experts of the 
Labor Party, especially in the Fabian 
Society. It is now the official program 


of the Colonial Office under the leader- 
Ship of the mild Arthur Creech-Jones. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE are now en- 
Saged in an extraordinary, unprece- 


dented gamble: they strive to trans- 
form the immense and manifold or- 
ganization of their empire into a com- 
munity decentralized, independent 
nations bound together by common in- 
terests and common political traditions. 
Admittedly, there is a grave risk in this 
Venture. Even among the independent, 


Sll-governing dominions, which are 





® The New Leader welcomes to its 
distinguished list of contributors 
Robert Weltsch, a well-known jour- 
nalist and respected voice of the 
“moderate” Zionist viewpoint. As a 
roving overseas correspondent Mr. 
Weltsch has at many times had the 
Courage to report the facts as he saw 


: them and to voice unpopular views 


when his first-hand investigations led 
him to disagree with the “accepted” 
Position. Mr. Welitsch was editor of 
the Juedische Rundschau in Germany. 
and has written for a long list of 
"eWspapers and magazines. In this 
article he analyzes the sources of 


friction in Malaya and the East 
s. 
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now free and equal members of the 
Commonwealth of the Crown, there are 
at least two which do not completely 
conform to this conception: Ireland and 
the Union of South Africa. Further- 
more, the ultimate political relationship 
of India to the Commonwealth is still 
undecided. But the British view is still 
based on the conviction that common 
sense will induce these peoples to ad- 
here to the Empire in some form which 
need not necessarily be defined in pre- 
cise terms. However, should this view 
prove fallacious, the seceding nations 
could not be compeled by force to stay. 
The belief in the ultimate success of 
this transformation into an association 
of free peoples is based on the view 
that such an organization is a vital 
necessity for the peoples themselves 
and for the world. It should not be dic- 
tated by authority from above, nor 
could it be secured by military means. 
In a somewhat outmoded and paradox- 
ical way, this British school of thought 
believes that to renounce the use of 
military means is a sign of strength and 
not of weakness. 

With practically all Asiatic possession 
relinquished, Malaya was the only 
Asiatic territory (except Hongkong) 
which still remained under the rule of 


tually advanced the unification of the 
whole territory. The new British-made 
Constitution, which came into force on 
February 1, 1948, created a new Malay 
Federation which for the first time 
transformed the geographical unit of 
Malaya into a political unit with a 
common citizenship. 


The provisions of the Constitution 
had to be very complicated in order to 
meet the requirements of the road to 
progressive self-government in a terri- 
tory where hitherto the autocratic re- 
gime of oriental princes and all kinds 
of local customs prevailed, and at the 
same time had to cope with some spe- 
cific problems arising out of the eco- 
nomic position and, still more, the 
ethnic composition of the population. 
In this respect, Malaya is no doubt one 
of the most interesting multinational 
communities, comparable only to Pal- 
estine. The main problem—in the 
British view —is the control of im- 
migration and the protection of the 
indigenous population against the pre- 
ponderance of the stronger and more 
active elements which are pouring into 
the country. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that the vast developments of 
Malaya in industry and trade and the 





Malayans Building a Pill Box 


the Colonial Office. It can, of course, 
be argued that there are some special 
“imperialist” reasons for that. Malaya 
is the jewel of all British colonial pos- 
whose 
principal products, rubber and tin, are 
very important dollar earning raw ma- 
terials. On the other hand, it cannot be 
seriously disputed that Malaya in its 
present stage of development, and after 
the devastations of the Japanese occu- 
pation, was not really fit for complete 
self-government. 


sessions, a very rich colony 


What we now call Malaya has never 
been a political unit. It was a con- 
glomoration of eleven different prin- 
cipalities; namely, four so-called 
Federated Malay States and five un- 
federated states, each of them under 
its own Sultan. British rule was based 
on treaties with the Sultans by which 
they accepted British assistance in the 
establishment of order and the rule in 
their often disorderly states. It was 


agreed that the advice of British Resi- 
dents was to be followed on all matters 
except those relating to Malay religion 
and custom, This system was disrupted 
by the Japanese invasion which ac- 


building, out of the increasing reve- 
nues, of “roads and railways, installa- 
tion of drainage, irrigation and anti- 
malarial works and other welfare ac- 
tivities, were made possible only by 
the large-scale immigration of Chinese 
and Indians. In the space of fifty years 
the racial character of the population 
had profoundly changed. To quote a 
report of the Colonial Office: 

“Formetly these undeveloped States, 
mostly covered with jungle, with no 
large towns and with the waterways 
as the chief means of communication, 
had been sparsely inhabited almost 
exclusively by Malays — with a few 
thousand aboriginals in the deepest 
parts of the jungle and a few thou- 
sand Chinese working at their old 
established alluvial tin-mines on the 
western coast. By 1941 the Malay 
States had a vastly increased popula- 
tion of Chinese, Indians, Eurasians, 
Javanese, ATabs, who, in the now 
flourishing modern towns that dotted 
the peninsula, quite outnumbered the 
original inhabitants, though the Ma- 
lays still remained predominant in 
the rural areas.” 


IN SPITE of the great advantages 
deriving from this immigration — 
which significantly has been credited 
also for making possible a substantial 
increase in the Malay population itself 
—the British framers of the Constitu- 
tion were of the opinion that the Malay 
element should be given the power to 
control future immigration policy. This 
was done because, in the words of the 
Report, the British Government rec- 
ognizes that the Malays are “peculiarly 
the people of the country,” and “they 
have no other homeland.” In order to 
avoid the conversion of the Malay ele- 
ment into a minority, the City of 
Singapore with her almost exclusively 
Chinese population was for the time 
being excluded from the Federation of 
Malaya —a kind of “partition.” 


The Constitution created a Federal 
Executive Council and a Federal Leg- 
islative Council. In the Legislative 
Council the seats were allotted in an 
ingenious manner so as to give the 
Malays a slight preponderance over 
non-Malays. Another organ of the 
Federation will be the Conferencce of 
Rulers consisting of the nine Malay 
States, who will confer with the British 
High Commissioner at least three times 
a year. Apart from these federal in- 
stitutions, there are nine single states, 
and two Councils of the so-called 
Settlements. Before general elections 
will be possible, the system of Federal 
citizenship envisaged by the new Con- 
Stitution must be carried into effect. 


The British were very proud of this 
achievement. When the present Gov- 
ernor of Malaya, Malcolm MacDonald 
(son of the unfortunate late Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald) came to 
London early this year, he appeared 
great British 
Consuls who bestows. the benefits of 


as one of -the Pro- 
Fabian democracy on a backward com- 
munity. Now, suddenly, this prospect 
has been disturbed. It is vehemently 
contested in London that the outbreak 
of violence in Malaya has anything to 
do with the nationalist movements in 
other parts of South-East Asia. They 
are described as the 


activities of 
eager to profit from law- 
lessness_ and, inspired by Communists. 
The Government is determined to 
crush these disturbances at the outset. 


gangsters” 


They are warned by their experience 
in Palestine, where they never tried 
to fight terrorists seriously with all 
the means at the disposal of a Gov- 
ernment, but relied on _ ineffective 
police action. The vascillating assur- 
ances that no political motives are ine 
volved, are being accepted with con- 
siderable uneasiness. It is difficult te 
believe that these terrorist attacks 
were simply the work of “gangsters”, 
although gangsters may sometimes be 
used for this purpose by the wire- 
pullers. Recent experiences indicate 
that nationalist sentiment and the 
hatred of foreign rule can be used for 
political actions and for instigation to 
violence under any circumstances. 


” ” * 


IT REMAINS to be seen whether 
Malaya will return to the road of 
gradual orderly development devised 
by the British, or whether it will de- 
velop into a new turbulent battlefield 
between nationalism and imperialism, 
providing an additional argument to 
those who wage their world-wide war 
against Western interests. If the latter 
happens, it will destroy the illusion of 
a quiet corner in the storm which 
blows over Asia. Many people in 
Britain are much concerned lest Ma- 
laya may have become one of the 
danger spots in the front which 
reaches from Berlin over Greece to 
Indonesia. 
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NTI-SEMITISM, like all other 
A forms of bigotry, has its source 
in the tragic laziness of the pop- 

ular mind to reason, to be objective. 
The resultant confusion is at its great- 
est during times of crisis. Beset by 
repressions, frustrations and a sense 
of insecurity, the average man seeks 
the cause of his plight. In this search, 
objective 
theories have an appeal only in direct 


discussions of facts and 


ratio to the willingness of individuals 
to arrive at judgments based on facts. 
To the laziest — and therefore, most 
bigoted — minds, such methods of en- 
quiry are too abstract. The bigot seeks 
the cause of his insecurity in something 
tangible — in a capsule explanation, or 
a scapegoat. 

The scapegoat generally consists of a 
group of people whose individual mem- 
bers have been stereotyped by the 
bigot mind into a common mold of 
ugliness and evil. A mental proces 
called a guilt projection occurs, where- 
in the bigot endows the scapegoat with 
} 


and shoricomings 


? 


all of his own sins 


and proceeds to attack it. Thus, psy- 
chologist point out that the anti- 
racial propaganda of the Nazis i in 
realily a aphically detailed catalog 
of their own vices and bestialitis 
Demayogue id rabble-rousers have 
alwi been ; re of the value of the 
glib and ea explanation, th tereo- 
type and the scapegoat. Some have 
been i proud of their technique 
the late Dy Goebbel VhnhoO boasted 
th he id pli y hi propagande 
the me ipon the ma mind a n or- 
ganist | tune on the organ What 
nonvet a demagogue? Most often 
lust for local, national or world powe1 
e are merely businessmen, their 
ve rivited upon the collection basket 
or the donation envelope. Others, how- 
ever, seek to flatter their egos a+ .e: 


vl of gercuy or movement vnile 
sull others are fanatically deluded by 
ihe own propaganda 

Throuvh the a 


hatemongering have remained constant 


ges, the mechunes of 


The demagogue “explains” the symp- 
toms of the sense of insecurity, thereby 
making that insecurity twice com- 
pounded. He then makes certain to 
identify himself as a man of the 
masses, suffering the same evils, after 
which he identifies himself as an ar- 
dent defender of a set of symbols set 
up to strike responsive chords, such as 
religion, home, country, flag, or the 
purity of our women. After having 
persuaded his audience that these are 
in immediate peril, he swiftly trots 
out his scapegoat as the menace which 
endangers the things held dear and 
precious. There then follows a recita- 
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@ This is the third in a series of ar- 
ticles by George J. Mintzer analyzing 
anti-Semitism at home and abroad. In 
his first article Mr. Mintzer traced the 
development of the anti-Semitic con- 
spiracy as an international movement. 
In this article Mr. Mintzer reveals the 
workings of the anti-Semitic network 
in the US. In next week's concluding 
article he will describe the postwar 
ebb of anti-Semititsm. 

George J. Mintzer was Chief Asissist- 
ani United States Attorney, and is 
presently counsel to the American 
Jewish Committee and impartial chair- 
man for the underwear, knitgoods and 
children’s wear industries. He is a for- 
mer member of the New York State 


University Commission. 
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Organized Hatred in the United States 


By George J. Mintzer 


tion of the perecutions and tortures 
the demagogue has already endured in 
defense of the cherished concepts. His 
appeal concludes— usually accom- 
panied by a dynamic exhibition of the 
tactics of mass-appeal — with the gen- 
erous offer of the demagogue to sac- 
rifice himself for “the cause”, if his 
audience will but give him their un- 
divided loyalty and wholehearted sup- 
port! 


* * * 


Hirer built his edifice of power: 
out of the frustrations of a German 
people suffering the humiliations of 
defeat, the poverty brought on by in- 
flation, and the resultant chaotic po- 
litical and social conditions. He told 


them that they were not really ce- 


} l 


feated —they were betraye and he 
identified their traitor in the 


type of the Jew. 


stereo- 


When Hitler achieved complete dom- 
inance of Germany, the United States 
was in the depths of depression. Rec- 
ognizing in conditions here a situation 





ganda through the German Embassy 
and the various consulates, there 
sprang to life such anti-Semitic and 
Fascist groups as the Friends of New 
Germany and the German-American 
Bund, which gave much impetus to 
the others that followed. 

What the Nazis most wanted were 
“native-American” hate-groups infil- 
tered through every area of activity. 
These soon materialized. There were 
such organizations as William Dudley 
Pelley’s Silver Shirts, Royal Scott Gul- 
den’s Order of ’76, George Deatherage’s 
Knights of the White Camellia, Joe 
McWilliam’s Christian Mobilizers, the 
Christian Front, and even a reconsti- 
tuted Ku Klux Klan, which last-named 
organization held a joint meeting with 
the Bund and Edward James Smythe’s 
Protestant War Veterans. 

Hand-in-hand with these worked 
the publicists, spewing their venom in 
the form of periodicals, pamphlets and 
leaflets. 

The line of attack was constant — 
equate the Jew with anything that is 
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Grand Dragon Samuel Green spreading race hatred to Kiansmen in Georgia 
The post-war era has brought renewed activities on the part of the K.K.K. 


which they thought to be similar to 
Germany’s, the Nazis.lost no time in 
their attempt to sow the seeds of 
hatred and discord among Americans. 
As a result, organized anti-Semitism 
appeared on the American scene. 


Of course, anti-Semitic prejudice 
existed in the United States for a con- 
siderable period before 1933, but at- 
tempts at organization of anti-Semitic 
groups and dissemination of propa- 
ganda had been desultory. The Ku 
Klux Klan of the 1920’s added anti- 
Semitism to its program of hatred 
against Negroes, Catholics and “for- 
eigners”, but within a few years, the 
entire movement collapsed under the 
weight of public alarm at the reign of 
terror perpetrated by it. The late 
Henry Ford in 1920 published a col- 
lection of anti-Semitic canards under 
the title of The International Jew, 
which he thereafter withdrew after 
making a complete retraction. Anti- 
Semitism in the United States gen- 
erally manifested itself in instances of 
social and economic discrimination 
committed by individuals, hotels, clubs 
resorts and business firms. 


Chanelling their funds and prope- 


hated, with any hardship that is oner- 
ous. Thus, Jews were smeared as in- 
ternational bankers, controlling the 
wealth of the world through the man- 
ipulation of currency-issuing banks. 
Or, Jews were called Communists, 
seeking world-control through the fo- 
mentation of chaos and revolution, a 
theme very popular with the activists 
of today. Was there danger of war? 
“ws were the war-mongers. Is there 
a war? Jews are slackers! To the 
current lines were added such old 
canards as that infamous ‘forgery, The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion, pur- 
porting to be a plan for domination 
of the world by the Jews, the vicious 
“ritual murder” stories, and utterly 


unfounded “exposes” of the Talmud. 
” * * 


Onrcanizep anti-Semitism rose 
steadily in the United States from 1933 
until the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, 
when the high-point was reached with 
more than 500 anti-Semitic and fascisi 
units of diversified types and affilia- 
tions in full swing. 

Despite their apparent progress, the 
plan of the Nazis was not working too 
well. The organized anti-Semitic activ- 
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ities appealed mainly to members of 
the “lunatic fringe”, that hard core 
of irredeemable bigots whose scape. 
goatism verges on paranoia. The Nazis 
had overlooked one important factor 
in their calculations of the American 
potential for organized hate. The pop- 
ulation of America, unlike that of Ger. 
many, consists of descendants of im. 
migrants from many lands and stocks, 
Most people in America have the con- 
sciousness that, in one way or another, 
the group they belong to constitutes 
a minority. Too, the frontier tradition 
of equality and of judging a man on his 
merits prevails in America. The “lun- 
atic fringe” is therefore discredited and 
rejected by the vast majority of our 
citizens as bigoted, trouble-making and 
destructive of American ideals — in 
short, as un-American. 

The Nazis therefore felt that what 
was most needed in order to progress 
was a coalition of all anti-Semitic 
groups in the country under the !cader- 
ship of soneone having a claim to the 
attention of the respectable elements of 
the population. 


With the object of uniting and find- 
ing their man on a white horse, leaders 
of the anti-Semitic movement n 
Asheville. NC in 1936 and at Kansas 


City in 1937. However, since most of 
the petty fuehers did not wish to 
submerge their identities unc a 


single leadership, both of thes¢ - 


} 


ferences failed. 


In 1939. hate-leaders met for al- 
other try at coordination in a closely 
guarded house on the outskirts of New 
York Citv. Bundesfueher Fritz Kuhn 
serving as chairman. This meeting was 
futile because of the Dies Committees 
public exposure of it soon after 

occurrence. The most startling revela- 
tion made by the Committee was the 
fact that Maj. Gen. George Van Horn 
Moseley (retired) had been one of its 
participants. After this investigation 
Moseley, very active in anti-Semitic 
circles, did not openly resume his hate- 
mongering until early this year. 


Not long thereafter, the blind force 
of events presented the Nazis with 
their greatest opportunity to reach the 
ear of the respectable elements of the 
American community. A group o 
prominent Americans, believing in is0- 
lationism, organized the America First 
Committee. These distinguished citl- 
zens did not set themselves up 4 
subversive leaders. That was furthest 
from their minds. But the Nazis i 
stigated the lunatic fringe, their 
ganizations and membership to move 
in on the America First Committee 
Soon, every Bundsman and bigot wa 
distributing America First literature 
America First rallies were filled wi 
rabid anti-Semites, some of them hys 
terically heiling in their enthusiasm 
Others shouted vituperations up0 
“Jewish warmongers.” The great rally 
at New York's Madiscn Square Garde 
on March 22, 1941 was typical. 4s 
noted by the press, the meeting he" 
which accomodates over 20,000, w# 
packed by members of the Bune 
Christian Front, Christian Mobilizets 
Italian Fascists, Falangists, Social Jus 
tice Clubs and many other unsavoly 
groups. Joe McWilliams made a 
matic late entrance, flanked on bol 
sides by members of his strong-a™ 
squad and received a thunderous 0Vé 


tion which drowned out the speaker’) 





temperate discussion of isolationis® a 
The America First Committee 5 


gained a following which none of ® 
leaders could shake off, until the 
vent of Pearl Harbor, when the orga” 
zation disbanded. 
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Irgun and Sternist Disruption 


By M. Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent in Israel 
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of Israel and its defense. In this week's 
article Mr. Alexander, who is our per- 
manent correspondent in the Middle 
East, analyzes the role of the Stern 
Gang and the Irgun. These articles 
were dispatched from Jerusalem before 
the recent truce. With the renewal of 
hostilities between Arab and Jewish 
forces, Jerusalem will again be shut 
off from the outside world, but Mr. 
Alexander’s on-the-scene reports will 
continue to appear so long as the mili- 
tary situation permits. 

XX _— 





Jerusalem. 

N intelligent Englishman (there 
A were a few of this species among 
the British Palestinian adminis- 
tration) told me on the eve of his de- 
parture: “Your terrorists killed and 
wounded a few hundred of our police- 
men and soldiers, and at times made 
life very difficult for us. You should 


realise, however, that they were a mere 
nuisance for the British Empire, while 
they might one day endanger the very 
existence of the Jewish state.” 

This opinion was shared at that 
tin by a majority of the Jews in 
Palestine; subsequent events however, 
mainly the all-out Arab attack against 
Israel, made this danger disappear from 
most minds. A few days after the 
establishment of the Jewish state the 
high command of the Irgun decided to 
dissolve voJuntarily its military organ- 
ization, to transfer its members in 
closed units to the army of Israel and 
to found political movement. All 
material resources were likewise to 
be transferred to the army, whereas 
Haganah was to supply those units 
with weapons and rations according to 
schedule. The Irgun was to inform the 
army about all its sources of supply 


outside Palestine, but preserved the 
right of independent existence outside 
the area of the state of Israel (meaning 
for instance: Jerusalem). The “Fighters 
for the Freedom of Israel” (Sterngang) 
while similarly proclaiming the estab- 
lishment of a political movement, sent 
part of their members to join the army 
individually while others joined in 
small units. 
This happened more than two months 
ago; the Stern group kept this agree- 
ment on the whole, whereas Irgun tried 
to cheat the army as far as possible by 
withholding most arms, transferring 
Many of its members to Jerusalem 
(thereby evading their absorption into 
the army) etc. Then came the famous 
“Altalena” incident, when the IZL tried 
te bring in a munitions ship in violation 
of the UN imposed truce and contrary 
te the agrement with the Israeli army. 
For a day or two Israel was on the 
verge of civil war; public opinion how- 
ever was on the whole in favor of the 
government’s drastic action and the IZL 
had to retreat. After having completed 
the transfer of a quarter of their mem- 
bers to Jerusalem, they were under 
pressure from all sides to renew the 
agreement with Haganah. A common 
fighting front was again established and 
everything seemed okay — on the sur- 
face. Meanwhile, however, outside pres- 
sure—which was the main factor re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the 
“common front” —lessened considerably: 
& new truce came into force. More 
Clashes between the right-wing ex- 
tremists and the Government must be 
expected. ° ° . 


ANY Americans believe that the 
terrorists are the most important po- 
litical and military grouping in Jewish 
Palestine. This assumption is false: the 
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terrorists are politicallly supported by 
a minority, who dominate the third 
largest political party, the ‘“Revision- 
ists’; their military importance is neg- 
ligible. They have however a few ex- 
cellent propagandists at their disposal 
and this is perhaps the main reason for 
the vastly exaggerated picture of their 
importance which still exists in the 
minds of many foreigners. Peter Berg- 
son (Hillel Kook) and his “Hebrew 
Liberation Committee” in Washington 
and Paris were far more efficient in 
gaining Jewish and Gentile support for 
Palestine in America and Western Eu- 
rope than the official representatives of 
Labor and Liberal Zionism. He col- 
lected money and signatures for fan- 
tastic projects which were never real- 
ized: it would be interesting to know 
what his committee did with the mil- 
lions of dollars collected for the “un- 


derground fighters” in Palestine — ex- 
cept of course supplying the American 
press with full-page ads. 

Many were made to believe that the 
Irgun had a monopoly of the fight of 
the Palestinian Jews for independence, 
all other political leaders and groups 
being mere Benedict Arnolds or paci- 
fists. (The same Americans would 
laugh if someone declared that the 
KKK is representative of the American 
people.) Arthur Koestler has to bear 
perhaps the gravest responsibility for 
the idealization of the Irgun; his book 
Thieves in the Night has little in com- 
mon with Palestinian realities. Some 
foreign correspondents, too, have spread 
falsehoods about the activities of the 
terrorists. They were not sympathizers 
of the terrorists, but acts of terrorism 
are always news and whoever lacked 
the necessary contacts was sure to miss 
every second scoop, be it the King 
David Hotel explosion or a big bank 
robbery or the hanging of the British 
sergeants or the blowing up of a troop 
train. 

There are 3,000 to 4,000 members of 
Irgun, a tenth of them experienced 
soldiers, two-tenths having some battle 
experience and the remainder “raw 
material.” As Irgun exerts most of its 
influence among the more backward 
sections of the Jewish population the 
IZL soldiers with a few notable ex- 
ceptions are physically and mentally 
weaker than the average Haganah sol- 
dier. Even IZL’s crack commandos and 
sappers are of limited use to the army 
of Israe) as their experience is mostly 
confined to street fighting. 


Female troops training for participation in the defense of Israel 


Pourricaty the Irgun is a much 
more serious factor; if it should only 
find a suitable “fuehrer”, it might have 
some chance to succeed in a revolt 
against the Government. Such a leader 
was Vladimir Jabotinsky, the founder 
of the Zionist-Revisionists, who died 
in New York in 1940. One of the best 
orators of his time (in eight languages) 
he was a born “fuehrer” who remains 
to this day the revered spiritual mentor 
of the Irgun. Nowadays the right- 
wingers would be only too glad to 
have at least a second-rate leader; but 
there simply is no one, and a semi- 
fascist movement without some central 
personality has not much chance for 
success. 

The Revisionist-Irgun ideology is 
very simple: “The Arabs being an in- 
ferior people, we Jews have the right, 
nay duty, to colonise the whole Middle 





East. We do not accept a partitioned 
Palestine, but are going to conquer all 
of Palestine, including the Transjordan, 
parts of Iraq, Syria and the Lebannon.” 
With regard to internal politics the 
Irgun program is a mixture of fascist 
demagogy and diehard conservatism. It 
is financially supported by employers’ 
associations and in normal times Ir- 
gunists served as_ strike-breakers. 
Some Revisionist-Irgun leaders were 
in their time ardent admirers of Mus- 
solini, and one of them wrote a most 
favorable biography of the Duce. 

The main danger of the Irgun lies in 
its backing of “popular causes”, its 
exploiting the discontent with the Gov- 
ernment prevailing in the backward 
layers of the population. British rule 
in Palestine was undoubtedly hated 
and the IZL by its spectacular (and 
senseless, and very costly) exploits 
gained some popularity. Now, in the 
“Arab war” the IZL Revisionists are 
the chief advocates of cheap chau- 
vinism. With passions running high — 
as in every war — all responsible Jew- 
ish leaders call for moderation, while 
the IZL puts up much more popular 
and utterly unrealistic demands such 
as the conquest of the whole of Pales- 
tine. 

Menahem Beigin, Irgun’s chief, is a 
gifted speaker, like his teacher Jabo- 
tinsky, and knows something about 
mass psychology. He lacks however, 
integrity and farsightedness. 

¥ 7 * 


Tue Stern Group is a much smaller 
movement (estimates of the number of 


their members ,vary between 600 and 
1,000) but much more interesting from 
several viewpoints. Originally the 
Stern Group was part of the Irgun but 
left it in 1941 when the IZL decided 
to discontinue its anti-British activities 
temporarily. Meanwhile, the Stern 
Group acquired an interesting political 
theory, consisting of religious, and ex- 
treme nationalist ideas as well as ex- 
treme “socialist” elements. 

Misleading newspaper reports from 
Palestine have pictured the Stern 
Group as the chief Soviet agency in 
the Middle East; reports to this effect 
were published even by such serious 
papers as the London Economist and 
the NY Times. This shows how badly 
informed even the usually “well-in- 
formed” sources sometimes can be. The 
Stern Group far from being a Marxist 
movement remained always fundan:en- 
tally nationalistic. Socialist slogars 
only serve to get support. To quote a 
very recent example: The Jewish 
leadership in Jerusalem proved in- 
efficient in many respects; living costs 
rose constantly while the c'ty was 
besieged, and social inequality was 
felt more than ever. The 
Sternists started publishing a special 
Jerusalem edition of its Tel Aviv after- 
noon paper 


sharply 


sharply attacking the ex- 


isting conditions in the Holy City and 
the people responsible for it. This of 
course did not mean that they 29) nestly 
attempted tc carry out a social revolu- 
tion in the city or demanded essential 
changes: it was just another atte mpt 
to make political capital. 

It is true that Sternists are more 
outspoken “anti-imperialists” (whereas 


the Irgun only opposes hostile imperial- 
isms); moreover they have a more or 
less secret understanding with one of 
the two Jewish Communist Parties (but 
not the one recognized by the Comin- 
form), a fact which might shed interest- 
ing light on the Palestinian Commu- 
nists but not on the Sternists who are 
much more consistept. It is a fact that 
many Sternists deem themselves to be 
the only. “real socialists.” 


: The main danger of the Stern Group 
is in its “independence” from every- 
thing, ‘including political responsibility 
and a coherent logical political system. 
A common past’— the fight against the 
British — holds the members of hte 
Sternists together; but they have no 
political raison d’etre to offer now. 
They will either dissolve, or continue 
to exist as a fascist group. The danger 
of their entering the Communist camp 
is slight. If one seeks a historic par- 
allel, they more nearly resemble Pil- 
sudski’s “boyovkas” prior to World 
War I and the many nationalist-social- 
ist movements after 1918. 


It need hardly be emphasized that 

it would be = major disaster if these 
right-wing groups should come into 
power. It would be tantamount to a 
permanent conflict and an irredenta in 
Palestine and the whole Middle East. 
The Jewish state can only exist in the 
long run on a basis of at least “normal” 
cooperative relations with its Arab 
neighbors; the Arabs, however, will 
never recognize a Jewish state ruled 
by people whose chief aim is territorial 
aggrandizement. 
* The main danger for the state of 
Israel now comes from the extreme 
right; taking into account, however, 
the present relationship of forces in 
Jewish Palestine, no real danger of a 
successful terrorist putsch exists,— 
however, their disruptive activities 
weaken considerably the Jewish de- 
fense front. 
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and novel chapters) by thirty-eight authors whose average age is twenty- 


{ MERICAN VANGUARD contains forty-five fictional pieces (stories, sketches, 


eight, fortuitously united in this collection by virtue of having studied writing 


at the New School for Social Research. 


The volume itself presents many writers, 


as yet unrecognized by either the commercial or avant-gard literary worlds. 
The touchstones of these young writers have also guided the contributors to 


Orpheus, first in a new series edited 
by Lehmann which will replace his 
New Daylight books. 
ever, extends beyond literature to in- 
elude all the arts. 
lustrations, for example, show modern 
French tapestries, paintings and draw- 
ings by European and Mexican artists 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Shakespeare, and ballet performances 
These are accompanied by 
providing background 
which integrate the 
the most interesting of these 
are brief explanations by painters 
Michael Ayrton and Michael Rothen- 
stein of reproduced works from their 
Orpheus further differs 
American 


Its range, how- 


Its forty-seven il- 


productions of 


articles 
information 
volume; among 


articles 


hands from 
Vanguard in its reliance 
upon established figures such as Ivan 
Bunin, Edith Sitwell, Louis MacNeice 
C. Day Lewis, Rex Warner. and Osbert 


Sitwell 


If there any furthet ymiparison 


one concerning the relative quality 
content It ust be 
confessed that the American writer 
are clearly superior. Inde¢ 
fanatstic and sensitive \ Child 
the High Sea 
French of Jule 
thy Bake 


and imaginative conception of first-rate 


of their fictional 


translated from the 
Superviell Doro- 


displays the verbal texture 


prose fiction. The 
ters by P. H. Newby 
Brooke, and Raymond 


incomplete and heavy 


torie and hap- 
Jocelyn 
Queneau are 


handed " id 


3unin 


reiteration of themes and techniques 
exhausted by better men 


SOLELY ON the basis of these two 


volumes, one would be justified in 


concluding that the Amercian 
fiction 
strength, fuller technical facility, and 


prose 


writer has more ‘motional 


greater width and depth than his 


English cousins, even though some of 
Vanguard are 


the pieces in American 


unfortunately banal, sentimental, inept 


Most of the American writers, more- 
over, display one or anothr virtue 
which speaks well for their futures 
One thinks offhand of Sigrid de Lima’s 


language, of Harry Nix’s psychological 
analysis (“In the Early Hours”), of 
William Carl Bondarenko’s 
and tempo, of Phyllis Gainfort’s sug- 
gestiveness (“Privilege”), of Thomas 
A. Dardis’ discipline (“The Scarf 


freshness 


of Thomas K. Martin’s dry hi'mor 
(“First Encounter”). And then there 
are those whose pieces are com- 


plete and satisfactory in themselves 
John Burress’ “Little Mule”, Kenneth 
Henry’s “The Wake”, Frank Spiro’s 
“Kalman Thought of Tomorrow”, John 
J. Maloney’s “Subway to Brooklyn”, 
Robert Carter’s “O’Hara’s Creation’ 
and Hillel Frimets “Dog Down the 
Deadlights”. It is also worth noting 
that of the five stories in Orpheus, 
three deal with children, whereas of 
the five stories listed 
above only two make children their 
central characters. For the moment 
disregarding Freudian protests, it 


immediately 





would seem that the American Van- 
guard stories have a wider range. 
Orpheus comes off well in ifs poetry 
and writings about poetry. Edith Sit- 
well’s “Some Notes on the Making of 
a Poem” should be required reading 
for all those who have questions about 
her method and work. Two Greek 
poets, George Seferis, and Odysseus 
Elytis, are represented by extraordin- 
arily good poems, and will undoubtedly 
gain a wide audience when they ap- 
pear in individual volumes. One need 
not be surprised at the poetic quality 
of Orpheus, for Lehman blandly states 
it his note on Yeats: “If I were asked 
whether I would feel more deprived 
and starved of spiritual food by the 
loss of the hundred best novels I 
could name or the hundred best poems, 
I would unhesitatingly reply that I 
could more easily spare the novels.” 
fiction 
reflects itself in his choices. Surely it 


The underlying contempt for 


is now time for us to recognize that 
fiction can and has employed the 
techniques of poetry in its works, and 
any arbitrary dichotomy between the 
two is actually operative only for the 
weakest 
fiction 
Much as it is necessary 


anns own 


specimens of poetry and 


in Leh- 
assert the 


words, to 


cal and imaginative spirit against 


materialism and the pseudo-sciences”, 
is it equally necessary to further as- 
sert that “the poet is the creator, and 
the word of the poet is the meaning 
of history”, etc. etc. etc.? Why the 
devil should one have to adopt an 
either or attitude, setting art and 
science at opposite poles? Can a pure 
and rich poetry or other art result 
from an impoverished mentality and 
feeling, impoverished because it has 
ignored or discarded the intellectual 
evaluation of experience? I think not. 
Would it not be wiser to accept the 
sciences as sciences, not as finalities, but 
as discoverers of reality along a path 
other than the one taken by imagina- 
tive creation, but equally valid? Un- 
less this inclusive approach is fostered, 
we are apt to see more and more of 
the egocentric, perverse, trivial, and 
stupid chatter which has come to dom- 
inate artistic output. 
- ” 7 

IT IS ONE of the paradoxes of the 
position held by writers like Leh- 
mann, that they are so unwilling to 
tolerate the “pseudo-sciences”, but 
eager, Over-eager, to encourage the 
criticism and discussion of art by 
artists and professional commentators. 
This permits pages of non-“lyrical and 
imaginative” writing to be reeled off, 
without an admission that these pages 
are equally as “pseudo-scientific” as 
a book or article written by a detest- 
able historian, economist, or biologist. 
Are the comments by Edith Sitwell, 
Ayrton, and Rothstein so pristine, so 
transcendent, that the criteria used to 
dismiss the scientists are inapplicable 
to them? Only a fanatic, mystical or 
otherwise, would enjoy being sc il- 
logical. The stage has been reached, 
because of this sancitfication of criti- 
believes that he 
when he writes 


cism, where a critic 


is actually “creating” 
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a criticism. As a result, criticism, for 
the critic who cannot create tradition. 
ally as a poet or novelist, becomes 
magnified and distorted. Thus we now 
have critics who simply do not read 
poetry or fiction, only the writings of 
other critics ... a poem or a novel 
serves as the initial excuse for writing 
a critical piece, and is then swiftly 
destroyed and kicked under the bed so 
that criticism may march forward 
without impurities. And what are we 
to say of the professional competence 
of a critic who does not read poetry 
and fiction unless he is asked to criti- 
cize them? If he fails to write a critical 
piece on poetry for twenty years, he 
will nonetheless go on as if he did 
not actually have a complete blank 
on twenty year’s production of poetry. 
This Rip Van Winkle approach leads 
us to the morass of Kenneth Burke 
and Stanley Edgar Hyman, where we 
sink with them. Mr. Lehmann, to be 
sure, seems aware of what can happen, 
because he prefers critical and histori- 
cal discussions by artists of their own 
works, as with Sitwell, Ayrton, and 
Rothenstein. But his awareness, it is 
obvious, is superficial, not far-reaching 
enough 

It is heartening, therefore, to see a 
book like 
cerned with what, to the 
critic, is merely the effluvia of litprary 
production. Regardless of what ‘those 
critics say, poetry and fiction will still 


American Vanguard con- 


“creative” 
; 


have to precede any comments upon 
f this volume contains only one 
embryonic Wolfe, Dos Passos, or Drei- 
ser, he will stimulate more criticism 
and do more good for literature than 
ten critics who despise literature and 


them. 


tout their own trade. 

(Brom Weber, author and critic, has 
just published a biography of Hart 
Crane, the American poet.) 
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German “re-education” by foreigners, 


EMOCRACY is no export commodity. : ‘re 
D however noble their aims, remains feeble phantasmagoria, particularly when 


the task of re-education is assigned to an army of occupation, as a side-line 


of its more serious police tasks. 


Yet there are wide areas of action in which the 


outside world can enter and aid a country to overcome its despair, to transform its 
crisis into new vitality, to build on the ruins of its deep humiliation a peaceful, sane 


society. What, besides giving economic 
aid, can we do to help rather than 
hinder the revival of Germany? 

A Swiss publisher, scholar and trav- 
eler, a “good European” in his neutral 


country’s noble interpretation, Hans 
Zbinden, answers this question: “The 
task confronting the non-German 


countries ... amounts to the necessity 
of providing the minority, which is 
fighting for the transformation of Ger- 
many, with the vitamins of intellectual 
life, without which thes2 spiritually 
and physically exhausted human beings 
will not be able to bear the burden 
laid upon them. They need support 
of every kind; not by ‘educating them 
to democracy,’ but by enabling them 
to strengthen in themselves and others 
the spirit out of which, in time, a 
genuine and healthy democracy may 
grow. Decisive help can be given 
merely by trusting and understanding 
them, but the first thing that has to 
be done is to release them from their 
prison bars so that they may find the 
human contacts which they must have 





if they are going to forge their way 
to freedom and justice.” 

This advice is founded on two in- 
sights which Mr. Zbinden establishes: 
First, the German crisis is, primarily, 
a spiritual crisis. While economic help 
is vital, it does by no means neces- 
sarily condition the people to demo- 
cratic life. Their adjustment to new 
practices and beliefs has to be based 
on their inner consent and conviction. 
The author comments: “What Ger- 
many has to do now is to find her 
way back to a line of development 
which, though abandoned for genera- 
tions by the majority of Germans, has 
never been quite cut off.” 

On this rests his second assumption: 
the claim that there is still a minority 
of Germans—though cruelly deci- 
mated by the last fifteen years, — 
which is able to build German de- 
mocracy, to teach this German de- 
mocracy by their own example, and 
to develop it along new lines. Mr. 
Zbinden surveys the courageous, im- 


pressive endeavors of these democratic 
leaders in Germany;‘I think his find- 
ings must be extremely surprising to 
most Americans whose press still pre- 
fers silence in reporting on current 
German thought. Behind the ragged 
curtain of German misery, a tre 
mendous effort in search of clarifjoar 
tion is being made. Its scope and. swece 
ord can not be shown by a reporter's 
visit to a “Writer's Congress” .m 
Frankfort, nor by a book-reviewers 
glance at a few recent German novels; 
yet on this alone were based the only 
two full-length articles on Germaf 
intellectual life which have been pub 
lished this year in the major Americal 
magazines. 


Whither Germany?, Mr. Zbinden 
asks, and he cannot provide an al- 
swer, which demonstrates that he 
an honorable man. “What ideas will 
grow in the soil of Germany, ravaged 
as it is, and drenched in blood and 
tears? We know as little as the present 
inhabitants of Germany know. But ff 
one thing we do know, that in these & 
ruins people are living who are strivins F 
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Correction 


The review of the book, Hugo Guf* 
geny, Prisoner of the Inquisition, in la 
week’s issue, was written by Rut 
Siler, whose name was _ inco 
spelled. 
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New York: - Viking Press. 220 pages. $3.75. 


Stenbeck Sans Wrath 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 
A RUSSIAN JOURNAL. By John Steinbeck, with pictures by Robert Capa. 


he toured the Soviet Union under the subtle guidance of VOKS, the govern- 


M R. STEINBECK has joined the fraternity of vodka visitors. For three weeks 


ment agency for “cultural Jiason,” 


saw Moscow celebrate its 800th anni- 
got stomach cramps from overeating on a collective farm, inspected the 





versaly 

ruins of Stalingrad, was wined and dined in Georgia, flew back to Moscow, where he 

enattered with American officials and correspondents, came home and wrote a book. 
Now Mr. Steinbeck did see a few =— sai aii ae eee — 


things that may prove interesting to 
the average reader, and Robert Capa 
contributes a few nice (but not ex- 
ceptional) shots of life in Russia. There 
are impressive descriptions of wartime 
destruction, of the shortage of artificial 
limbs, of Soviet inefficiency and “snafu.” 
Steinbeck give some curious examples 
of black market activities in Russia, of 
transportation difficulties, of the 
sickening hero-worship of the leaders. 

The careful reader will be able to 
detect a few other interesting bits of 
information: the survival of deep 
country; the 


religious feeling in the 
greater emphasis on government build- 
ing rather than on residential housing 


construction; the utter lack of humor 
and the depressing serenity of Moscow, 
contrasted with the climate of 
greater spontaneity as one gets further 
away from the bureaucratic center. 
And yet, one cannot help question- 
Steinbeck’s understanding ot 
went to Moscow as an 
“honest and liberal” man, he 
not to concern himself with “politics 


ing Mr 
iussia. He 


says, 


and the larger issues” but “simply 
to report . neither critically nor 
favorably.” But how can he speuk 


of life in a totalitarian state without 
constantly referring to the government 


and its agencies? How sure is he that 
he got to the “people” and not merely 
to a model farm in the Ukraine and 
show-case sanatorium on the 
Black Sea? If Mr. Steinbeck was 
merely after the answers to such 
questions as “Do children go to school 
in Russia?” He could have saved 
himself the trouble of going. He 
speaks no Russian, and all his contact 
was made through official interpreters. 
Steinbeck, whom the Russians con- 
sider one of America’s top figures, 
and dined, was taken to 
a Moscow nightclub and to a 
cocktail bar, went to the country home 
of such Soviet millionaires as Alex~ 
ander Korneichuk — and concluces 
that the Russians have plenty to eat; 
he even states that the quality’ of 
Russian clothing improved during the 
few weeks he spent in Russia. 


to a 


was wined 


hie 


* * “ 


HE ATTENDED the celebr: 1 of 
the $00th anniversary of Moscow with 
Aragon, the French Stalinist 
writer, and was impressed by the 
splendor of festivities. Capa _ geis 
led around Moscow by a special ofii- 
cial assigned “to facilitate his move- 
ments about the city”; “in Red Square 


j ouls 


he had a militia man assigned to him 
to make things easy and stop any un- 
pleasantness”; yet throughout the book 
Steinbeck never mentioned the MVD. 
Most startling, perhaps, is Steinbeck’s 
own attitude toward the Soviet Union. 
His book is full of what Koestler would 
call false equations. When Capa is 
stopped from taking pictures at a lend- 
leased tractor plant in Stalingrad, 
Steinbeck reminds us that foreigners 
may not photograph Oak Ridg. either. 
In his mind, “Moscowitis” and ‘Wash- 
ingtonitis” cancel each other out. When 
he admits that the collective farm he 
was shown put on a big show for him, 
he insists that “any Kansas farmer” 
would do the same for his guests. 


Steinbeck wants “peace” and hates 
all “curtains,” iron or otherwise. He 
does not care about governments, good 
or bad. He comes up with a conclusion 
that is neither here nor there: “We 
knew rothing about the things Ameri- 
can papers were howling about — Rus- 
sian military preparations, atomic re- 
search, slave labor, the political skull- 
duggery of the Kremlin.” And he still 
doesn’t. As a matter of fact, he is 
proud of his ignorance. Even Capa is 
led to remark that “Steinbeck is so 
goddam innocent that all questions 
posed by the curious and hero-wor- 
shipping Russian population are an- 
swered by a friendly grunt, ‘This I 
do not know.’” When he is asked if 
the American people want war with 
Russia, he replies: “We don’t know.” 
Whether the question concerns Wal- 
lace’s popularity or American foreign 
policy, the agnosticism and decadence 





The Motherless Earth 


Reviewed by JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


OUR PILUUNDERED PLANET. By Fairfield Osborn. 


Brown & Co. 217 pages. $2.50. 


Boston: Liitie, 


There is no point in beating around the bush to look for some indirect and 


Q:: Plundered Planet is one of the finest books I have read in a long time. 


suitably “literary” way to state this simple fact. Dr."Osborn, who is President 

of the New York Zoological Society, has written a readable and important little 
book. It is of special interest during these days of talk of war and destruction. 
At a recent meeting of one of the large engineering societies, a petroleum 


engineer made the statement—and he 
was not contradicted—that the United 
States had only a ten year supply of 
oil remaining. And that this supply 
would last ten years only if normal 
demands were not exeeded. That the 
US. should be faced with such a 
terrifying shortage of one of its basic 
fuels is not surprising. I recall a con- 
Versation 1 had with a naval officer 
during the recent war who was be- 
moaning the waste of American oil. 
He said he was not questioning the 
primary uses to which it was being 
put, but he was questioning the manner 
in which those uses were being abused. 
He said, and I was inclined to disbelieve 
him at the time, that the United States 
had no right to talk of fighting Japan 
for years — this was in 1944 — that the 
United Staates might have great sup- 
plies of gold and paper money but no 
way had yet been found to burn either 
of those quantities in the boilers of 
the ships, the engines of airplanes and 
furnaces of factories. We were throw- 


Ing away our real wealth, our natural 


resources, 
" * 


- 

HOW TRUE that has turned out to 
be. And how typical, not only of the 
United States but of every country in 
the world. For years the great forests 
in the American northwest were deci- 
mated by men who were greedy for 
Wealth and expansion. It was not until 
We were actually threatened by a 
Catastrophic shortage of lumber that 
teforestation was started. And today 
that lack of foresight, that plundering 
ot our natural resources is being paid 


or in the critical shortage of building 
Materials. 


AUGUST 21, 1948 
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There are many interesting problems 
and questions which are raised in Our 
Plundered Planet. For example there 
is every reason to believe that the 
population of the world — now at the 
two billion mark — will increase an- 
other billion in the next century. 
Europe in the last hundred years in- 
creased its population from 175,000,000 
to 400,000,000. That’s an increase of 
about two hundred and thirty percent. 
Even with the tremendous and horrible 
losses which were suffered during the 
recent war, no substantial decrease in 
population was involved. On the other 
hand, the war brought death not only 
to those woh were directly in its path 
but also brought a continual death 
which will continue to take its toll. 
There is not only death due to direct 
starvation and malnutrition but there 
is the death which must follow from 
the destruction of land and manpower 
needed to work the land. There is new 
life still to come from man which man, 
through his vicious pillage of nature, 
will destroy even as he creates it. 


Population-wise the earth is an ever- 
expanding planet, but resource-wise it 
is an ever-diminishing planet. The 
combination of these two is bound to 
end in tragedy, if that stage has not 
already been reached. For is there 
enough fertile and tillable land on the 
face of the earth to support the people 
already inhabiting it? And if the an- 
swer to that is yes, thén is man intel- 
ligent and wise enough to do something 
about working the land to its and his 
maximum capacity so that it may sup- 
port the life found on its surface? 


THESE ARE QUESTIONS to which 
there are no easy answers. Reclamation 
and irrigation. reforestation and crop- 
rotation are not political slogans to be 
dragged out at election time for the 
edification of the rural voter. The 
country can live without the city, but 
the city cannot live without the 
country. Despite the fact that canned 
foods come from factories, the contents 
are not manufactured in factories. 


STATES DR. OSBORN: “If the total 
land area of the earth, amounting to 
somewhat more than 50,000,000 square 
miles, were divided by the earth’s total 
population, we should find there is 
an average density of slightly more 
than forty people to the square mile. 
This computation does not allow for 
the fact that only about half of the 
lands of the earth are habitable and, 
like most statistics, has relatively little 
meaning except that it leads one to a 
closer study of the distribution of 
people over the face of the earth. Such 
a study reveals certain startling 
conditions, .... more than half of all 
the people on the earth live on one 
twentieth of the total land area, or an 
average density of 400 people per 
square mile. Another one quarter... 
live on a additional 13 percent of the 
whole land area... .” 

The important thing to remember 
here is that when Dr. Osborne says 
there is a density of 400 per square 
mile, he means that those 400 people 
must live off that square mile, and he 
is not taking into consideration that 
many of those square miles may be 
the cobbled streets of cities, the steep 
sides of mountains or the rocky ridges 
of hill country where nohting can be 
grown and where life cannot be 
sustained without outside support. Nor 
is he considering the economic plight 
of the inhabitants, which is made 
desperate by over-crowding. The 
result is that these people are caught 
on a merry-go-round from which there 
is no getting off; the land resists them 
and because they are poor they cannot 
fight back or leave, and so on and on. 


of American ° “‘“g or U. S. support 
of reactionaries and fascists, Steinbeck’s 
answer is invariably, “] don’t know... 
no one tells us these things.” 

Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that the world-shaking con- 
clusion to Steinbeck’s conducted tour 
is that “the Russian people are people,” 
“that they are very nice.” He adds that 
they want “the same things all people 
want — good lives, increased comfort, 
security, and peace.” But he does not 
tell us if the Russian people are get- 
ting any of these. 

” - + 

STEINBECK USED TO BE 
as a man with a 


known 
strong social con- 
The Grapes of Wrath and 
Flat were full of righteous 
indignation about social and 
economic injustice. In The Moon Is 
Steinbeck made a_ heated if 
somewhat pedestrian attack on totali- 
tarian aggression and conquest. Those 
were the days when Steinbeck could 
be counted upon to stand up and wield 
his pen in behalf of democracy and 
freedom. Even today had he gone to 
China, he would surely not 
back to write a book in 
order to demonstrate that the “Chinese 
people want good lives and comfort” 
or that “the Spaniards like peace.” 


science, 
Tortilla 
moral 


Down 


Spain o1 
have come 





File and Forget: 
A Retrospect 


Touching on war 
and such sundry 
subjects unknown 
to Army Regulations 


Touching on the fact 
we threw some years 
into the garbage dump 


Bump 


Were they good 
were they bad 

put them in File 13 
in triplicate 


Combat soldier 
chairborne commando 
rifleman airman 
pencil pusher 

in a hqs. company: 


Some years in a dump 
bump 

everything in triplicate 
bump into the dump 


O yes touching on war 
touching on the lives 
and fortunes not to 
mention sacred honor 
of some millions of men 


Did you love your wife 
bump 

miss your mother 
bump 

smell the blood of youth 

going rancid 
bump bump 

were your needs other than 
bump 

military or sexual 
bumpedy bump 


(That was the long road 

the long empty road you took 
with no vista of ending 

but only some scattered hopes 
and a good healthy 

bump) 


Touching on war 

and the sight and taste 
of war fought or endured 
in triplicate and filed 


Into the garbage dump 
bump bump bump 
Ralph de Toledane 
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Background of the Spy Disclosures 


(Continued from Page One) 
terest, and in plain contravention of in- 
(when he 
arms embargo on the legally elected, 
fully established and ignobly assaulted 
Spanish Republic, it was not yet in 
fested by Com_nunists.) 


ternational law imposed an 


Roosevelt in short, was a calculating 


realist in domestic politics, even though 
he was thoroughly unrealistic in for- 
eign politics, which are complex and 
stand to domestic politics as chess to 
checkers, algebra to arithmetx 
Roosevelt’s simple arithmetic, how- 
‘ver, could not apply to the Commu- 
Deal 


trained political organizers and a ce 


nists, even though it gave the New 


sation of criticism from disguised Com 


munists quarters. The demands of all 


the groups in his coalition, excepting 


the Communists, were of a short-term 


non-ultimate character, envisaging no 
fundamental change in the Amer 
While the Commu 


way of government 


nists appeared to be only another va 
riety of short-term job-hunter, useful 
in many way they formed tl ye 
group that had unvoiced demand 
which they intended to enfor 

selves. These demands concerned mar 

extremely important thing tt i 

tually achieved t cost to the natior 


short of revolut 


Aver the election of 1936 + 


tal ) 

ment in reatel 
ind! lual build-up 
the ne labor and front inizat 
trey helped form, and mor DI 

ad. Warnin fron x-Con Intst 
ind t non-Communist Left i} 
Government agenci Civil erVvi 
Commission, FBI, Army and Nav In 
telligence—and these efficient agen 


went to work, as current Cong onal 
vidence shows, and got the fact Sut 
always, the evidence also shows, they 
were paralyzed from the very top level 
the White House 


the Communists and sympthizers out 


in attempts to throw 


One of Roosevelts gravest mistakes, 
a mistake that was to have costly con- 
sequences to the nation, was to misun- 
derstand completely the Communists, 
their motivations and their ability to 
turn concrete situations to their own 
immediate fundamental ends. That 
Roosevelt did not really trust them is 
made clear by the fact that he allowed 
his investigatory agencies to gather the 
facts about them, which he no doubt 
intended to use if he thought it neces- 
sary. 

As Roosevelt no doubt saw the Com- 
munists, they were silly but zealous 
people who thought they could some 
time stage an armed uprising and seize 
the government. His shallow view of 
their revolutionary strategy accorded 
with Justice Holmes’ doubtful dictum 
that the United States could not consti- 
tutionally move against a revolutio- 
nary organization unless there was a 
“clear and present danger” of an armed 


uprising. But the Communists can gain 
power only when an existing govern- 
ment is paralyzed, which paralysis they 
do all in their power to induce, as they 
did in Russia between February and 
November 1917. 

What Roosevelt failed to see is that 
the Communists whom he used in do- 
mestic politics were in fact using the 
United States Government to deadly 
effect, in the far more consequential 
game of international politics, all to the 
advantage of Soviet Russia. 

The Communists functioned as fol- 
lows in the Government 

1. Propagandized freely for the un- 
realistic “Popular Front” point of view 
they themselves believed in only as a 
tactic. They implanting 
this point of view as_a “philosophy” in 


ucceeded in 


the minds of higher government officials, 
of government 
them 


and also in the minds 


public relations men (some of 
Communists) and through the latter in 
newspapers and magazines via politi- 
cally immature journalists 

2. Recruited new party members in- 


ide and outside the Government. 
3. Conducted 
Whittaker, Chambers and 
T. Bentley testified 


neral outline fits the 


wartime espionage, as 
Elizabeth 
their recital in ge- 
known facts 


4. By misinformation and wrong ad- 


vice, but more particularly by subtly 


implanting through various apparently 


+ 


unrelated agents a false analysis of the 
ituation and of Russia, diploma- 


United States 1 


world 
tically disarmed the 


a-vis Russia 

Naturally the Communists could not 
have accomplished this last by thei 
own effort They succeeded because 
people they worked among were politi- 


And 
gullible in 


cally immature as well as gullible 
Roosevelt patently 


trusting Stalin as he did? 


wasn't 


The Communists took good care to 
see to it that few politically informed 
persons, members of the non-Commu- 
nist “Left” and ex-Communists 
understood them, were allowed to enter 
the Government. Such were kept out 
by a variety of slander echoed and re- 
echoed by the extensive Communist 
network in Washington, leading all the 
way up to the White House level. While 
the Communists had no objection to 
conservative non-Communists, even if 
they were anti-Communists—knowing 
that their antagonism could never be 
effective because it was not based on 
full understanding—they did object to 
leftist anti-Communists, particularly 
to active ex-Communists. 


cl 7 


who 


A HIGH government official, warned 
early in 1938 by friends of the Admini- 
stration that strategic spots of the Gov- 
ernment were being penetrated by 
Communists, said: 

“I don’t know why everybody is so 
excited about the Communists. The real 
enemy is Hitler. He's the fellow to get 
excited about.” . 


Communist opposition to Hitler won 
them additional acceptance in Washing- 
ton. Hitler, said the Commvunists, is-the 
only enemy, after whose liquidation 
the world will be a place of peaceful 
plenty. 

The Administration was politically 
naive in seeing Hitler as the only 
enemy. The real enemy was aggressive 
totalitarianism with large resources of 
manpower and industry. 

There was no need for the United 
States and Britain to go to the lengths 





WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 
. a friendly witness 


they jid to appease the trucul 
Stalin during the war, and 

was le s need as the wa yn- 
tinued The assumption that Stalin 
night be cooperative in the ways of 
peace after the war was plainly stupid, 


of the order of seriously expecting the 
sun to rise in the west. 


As to the espionage of Communists in 
Washington during the war, one argu- 
ment runs that the Soviet was our ally 
so it made no difference. But as the 
wartime and postwar actions of the 
Soviet show, she never considered her- 
self our ally but merely as jointly pit- 
ted against Hitler. She regarded her- 
self, in fact, as am enemy and should 
have been regarded a’ such in our 
policy. 


Communist espionage was permitted 
for Machiavellian reasons, it is argued, 
so that suspicious Stalin could learn 
from his own agents that the United 
States was playing Honest Injun with 
him, thus deterring him from making 
another deal with Hitler. 


Two sets of facts make such an argu- 
ment untenable. First, not only were 
Communists, known as such to the FBI, 
deep in the Government during the 
war, but they were also present and 
known in 1933-1935; 1935-1939; 1939- 
1941 (when the CP was again anti- 
Roosevelt), and in 1945-1948. Second, 
there were no Machivellian safeguards 
put up against them as is shown by the 


fact that their point of view about the 
war, about Soviet: Russia, and aboy 


postwar Europe was gradually allowed 
to become the official point of view of 


the United States. 
This wartime Popular-Frontism, wit, 


nations playing the role of domestic gf 
cial groups in the original version gf 
the Popular Front, the good demoer.} 


cies on one side (including Soviet Ry. 
sia) and the bad fascists on the othe 
side (including Finland), permeate 
high government circles. And this poy 
of view was what led ultimafely to th 
serious political and diplomatic defea, 
suffered by the United States after th 
war at the hands of Soviet Russia. Th 
first bit of tardy realism in Unite 
States policy toward Russia was ¢op. 
tained in the Truman Doctrine, th 
spirit of which should have underlgip 
our policy throughout the wai 

Not only did a false, made-in-M. 
cow point of view permeate gover. 
ment circles. It was also pumped out 
press and radio. The Republicans, ng 
to be outdone, jumped on the bang. 
wagon. But the Republicans will 
have to take the political blame becays 
they were not in power 

The questing historian can find th 
evidences of this wrong, made-in-Me. 
cow, transmitted-by-Washington point 
of view spread throughout the entir 
American press for most of the wa 


and well into the postwar period. } 
be concrete, I direct attention to th 
wartime and early postwar editor 


x 


columns of the New York Herald Tr. 


bune, because it is our leading Repub 
litcan newspaper, and to vartim 
and early postwar columns of Walter 
Lippmann, because he is the mo 


widely syndicated of the serious & 
lumnists. There, whenever it was; 
question of Russia, Stalin, the Polit 
buro, Germany, the Balkans, Chim 
Korea, or anything related, one repes: 
edly and invariably runs into the slick 
ly deceptive formulations that wer 
being put out by the Communists, ther 
fellow-travelers and their dupes in tk 
Government, although they were neve 
really believed by the Comfnunists 

I don’t know what potential damag 
the Communists did to the country ¥ 
means of espionage. But it seems ver 
evident to me that their toleration? 
sensitive government positions by mé 
who had no real grasp of history or i 
ternational and left-wing politics led# 
the wholesale subversion of the 1 
tional point of view, public and offic 

So let no one belittle the accompli 
ments of the Communists in the Go 
ernment for fifteen years. They # 
livered, and handsomely, for the 
therland of totalitarianism. And to sta 
the hostile forces they helped with 
Europe through the instrumentality 4 
the United States Government will, # 
time, cost a great deal of Ameri” 
blood. That is one fact of which, knory” 


oe 
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ing the nature of the Soviet dictai BS 
ship. we may be very, very sure. : 





Paris After 


(Continued from Page Two) 


firm opponents of de Gaulle’s move- 
ment. “Today this is hardly probable.” 


“Would he suppress the Communist 
Party, its press, its meetings and its 
parliamentary representation?” 


“Not unless the Cominform pushes 
the French Communists to attempt an 
insurrection.” 


Things have certainly changed in 
France. The two extreme flanks, each 
about a third of the voters, have lost 
much of their .fighting spirit 


* . > 


Yer the government is a minority 
regime, and the three parties of the 
coalition are small and weak. Among 


12 


‘ 


Eight Years 


them the fate of the Socialist Party 
is of particular interest. 

In the political mutations of the 
French governments during four years 
now, Leon Blum’s party has been the 
most constant element. It participated 
in all the regimes: with Thorez and 
against Thorez; against Reynaud and 
with Reynaud; in regimes under anti- 
capitalist slogans and in coalitions 
striving to revive private initiative. 
At first, “no coalition with non-Social- 
ists, if the Communists are no part of 
the same government” then: “a Third 
Force to save the republic” in a fight 
against Communism. Obsolete terms 
and phrases which have lost their 
meaning still prevail. 


As a consequence the Socialist Party 
has lost millions of supporters; en- 


thusiasm has gone. At a time when re- 
sistance to Communism was considered 
the important task, the Socialist Party 
appeared to many people unreliable 
because of a policy which was still 
fresh in everybody’s memory. Even 
today a “leftist faction” in the party 
is oriented toward the extreme “left”; 
it causes internal crises and has twice 
caused a resignation of the cabinet. 
The Socialist Party is in a tragic sit- 
uation indeed. 


“Do you believe the party is played 
out?” 


My interlocutors shrugged their 


shoulders: 


“It has a future, but not until it 
boldly overcomes its internal crisis, 
adopts clear new ideas and finds a 
strong leadership. It will be probably 
have to sustain further losses before 
it will rise again.” 





PMs 


Kosenkina Case 

“We are told that about 20M y 
persons try to commit suicide eve! ¢ 
year in our country, yet we do'}y 


Daily Worker Explains ; 


notice headlines like this: 20 Ms 
Prefer Death to Life Under Capit)” 
ism.”... Thus Milton Howard df 
poses of the leap of Oksana Kost 
kina from the window of the Sov# 
Consulate in New York. He 
cludes, “Wall Street capitalism -: 
will not be saved by Mrs. Kozenkil 
or the pro-Tzarist agents of the T# 
toy foundation.” But he does os 
mention that about 500,000 Sov# 
citizens have fled from the So 
paradise, preferring the “evils 
capitalism.” 
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‘PITFALL’ 








Returns to Comedy 








| DICK POWELL STARS IN 
| STAGE-SCREEN SHOW 


Romance 











“Pitfall”, a dramatic, suspense- 
full film story of one extraordinary 
day in an everyday life, starring 
Dick Powell and Lizabeth Scott, is 
now in its world premiere show- | 
ing at the Capitol Theatre. | 

Dick Powell, in person, 
come from Hollywood to star 
| an especially. prepared stage 
extravaganza, with Dick 
and his orchestra providi 
sical entertainment 

Based on Jay Dratler’s novel, 
‘Pitfall” is a uniquely treated 
story of every man and every day, 

th Powell playing a successful | 
nsurance ‘adjustor, Jane Wyatt 
featured as his lovely wife, both 
happy and contented as can be 
in a workaday world of habit and 
routine. 

A single day—and night—when 
the course of his job brings him 
into contact with Lizabeth Scott, 
free, unattached, interrupts the 
fixed pattern, with murder, vio- 
lence, suspicion and despair flow 
ing from the single out-of-line 
step. 


NEW QUIZ SHOW 
|'ON STRAND STAGE 

There will be lots of fun and 
|}valuable prizes worth thousands 
of dollars for all contestants from 
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in 
show 
rgens | 
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Marlene Dietrich and pore Lund 
in one of these movie scenes from 
the highly praised comedy “A 
Foreign Affair” at the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre. 


THIRD WEEK FOR 
“A FOREIGN AFFAIR” AT 
| THE BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


{the Strand audience and a $5000 iatiienle ‘ orc 
Jackpot of Prizes when C.BS.’ |, sso ak A fai Pg 0 — A 
exciting quiz show “Winner Takes | *°re!én Affair’, probably one of 


the 





All”, a Goodson-Todman produc- most praised Hollywood pro- 
tion, with quizmaster Bill Cullen ductions of the year, continues un- 
; lacie awh engagement Pes the | Whetted into a third week at the 
5 > % 2 , >. ‘ 
- pa _ “eas Ba 5 ce ~¢ 7 3rooklyn Paramount Theatre. Co- 
Rosalind Russell stars in “The Velvet Touch” which opens Strand stage Friday, August 27th. starring Jean Arthur, Marlene 
aa the Rivoli August 25th. Bn regular 4:30 broadcast will ii ak ie tied te 
__ emanate from the Strand stage |Vieulen anc onn und, tne 
Monday through Friday. funny affair of a congresswoman 
AOVONUUAUUNUOVHUUELUUUUUOUUOUOUENUUANSUUOQUUUUUUOUOU LONELY HUN UTA ; : investigating the morale of our 
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Stephen Naft’s 


\| How to Jake Votes. | 
From Wallace 


“) 2 Ask the “Progressives” 


occupation troops in Germany, 
brings on roars of mirth, from the 
audiences. 
“Sheegsy,” a story of a boy and 
“Ruthless,” Eagle Lion’s star|his dog is unreeled in Cinecoloi 
| studded drama depicting the rise;as second feature. The more 
of a great American industrialist, | prominent players are Brenda 
which combines one of the strong- | Joyce and | Robert Shayne. 
est casts yet to be seen in one sin ciniaigpaians 


film, opens at the Gotham Theatre AT THE ‘VOGUE THEATRE 


on Friday, September 3. 
“Ruthless.” based on the Day- | Intolerance and anti-Semitism 


. Z eal Dr | will be the target for patrons of 
aha ates SS = the Bronx Vogue Theatre during 


ZACHARY SCOTT AND 
DIANA LYNN: STARS IN 
EAGLE LION FILM 


questions from 
new pamphlet 





MW erent te iam into LUA LEMRL ULL 










é : Pm -.,|the engagement of “The Vicious 
vet Horace Vendig, multi-millonaire | ‘? = 
vel tea ; : me 
; ANSWER PLEASE! QUESTIONS stock manipulator, and co-stars | Circle” now at the East Tremont 
Diana Lynn. Sydney Greenstreet | Avenue Theatre. Manager Richard 
vag? TO THE COMMUNISTS Louis Hayward, Lucille Bremer | Berner has constructed a huge 
by and Martha Vickers in important | bull’s eye target with the words 
: Using the Socratic method, Stephen Naft has pre- roles in the unusual film. intolerance” and “anti-Semitism 
very : aa ; . | Edgar G. Ulmef directed the | 25 the bull’s eye, and patrons will 
ni pared a series of politically devastating questions | oictare for producer Arthur §. | ‘test their skill with darts in the 
me for Wallaceites and fellow-travelers—the con- Lyons. The screenplay was writ- lobby. wdy “tabcleremte” on ‘tanti- 
l firmed Communists are beyond enlightenment. oo S. K. Lauren and Gordon | conitism” will win a free admis- 
od ty ‘T., ” s . sion to the theatre. 

ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! ; Ruthless’ is a Producing Art- | pre gh ta 2 : 
sad ists production and an Eagle Lion The Vicious Circle,” a United 
ici 25¢ PER COPY—5 COPIES FOR $1.00 Films release. Artists release, starring Conrad 
ip ee Nagle, deals with the plight of 

oF ballad Raia ROR OR aly WED 8 ae atonal refugees against intolerance and 
3 ROXY SHOW IN FINAL WEEK | 








THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


| anti-Semitsm. 





















de The triple program at the Roxy oasis ——— 
. Enclosed please find $ for copies of Stephen Corder dee“ Gale |MARTHA TILTON REPLACES 
ste Naft’s new pamphlet “ANSWER -PLEASE! QUESTIONS TO of Jericho” on the screen, the PEGGY LEE IN STAGE 
ith THE COMMUNISTS.” special “In Person” engagement} SHOW AT PARAMOUNT 
ty d of Dick Haymes on the Variety| Because of prior booking en- 
1) NAME Stage, and the complete ice revue, | sagements Peggy Lee is closing 
an is in its third and final week, and} 5+ the N. Y. Paramount on Tues- 
rice ADDRESS concludes on Monday, August 23. : 
“= . r= day (August 17). She will be re 
now The Walls of Jericho , adapted placed by Martha Tilton on Wed- | 
are = CITY ZONE STATE = trom Paul i ee nee, nesday (August 18). The remain- | 
3 aa = 4A rs Cornel W1 q Kirk Dougls der of the in person show which 
i AMM nne Baxter, an ir ougias. | -omplements the screen attraction | 
—| | Woe nny —e = Car. | 
SHOWPIACE ROCKEFELLER eaturing Jan Murray, Rudy Car- 
—7 To Buy or tae naion RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL CENTER denas and Ray Eberle and his or- 
“A HONEY OF A SHOW!""—Creelman, S chestra. 
‘4 B Books and Pamphlets 7 oe greece oa PE SR 
ane | to Political Economy and Social | A DATE WITH JUDY EDWARD 6. 
B® Movement WALLACE JANE ELIZABETH HUMPHREY 
& nats ave alvnge wented. | BEERY * POWELL * TAYLOR BOGART ROBINSON 
> WE ALWAYS PAY CARMEN XAVIER ROBERT 
% MIRANDA * CUGAT °¢ STACK 


§ HIGHEST PRICES 


Leon Kramer 


19 West 8th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


trade unions and fra- 
organizations are re- 
Wested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
™mard Feinman, Manager 
et the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT 
ae 7.8260. New 

/ heatrical De 
poont, 7 East 15th St, N. Yc. 
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Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by Richard Thorpe - Produeed by Joe Pasternak 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
ON STAGE: ‘JUBILEE”—Produced by Leonidoff, set- 
\ tings by Bruno Maine . with the Rockettes, Corps de 


)\ Ballet Glee Club, Music Hall Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Alexander Smallens. 
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Mlired Hitchcock, 

sponsible for 

“Rope” the new suspense film 

opening August 26th at the Globe 
Theatre. 


is re- 


above, 
the direction of 


“KEY LARGO” CONTINUES 
AT THE STRAND 


The New York Strand will hold 
its present record-breaking Screen 
and “In Person” show headed by 
Count Basie, pianist maestro and 
his Orchestra, and song stylist Bil- 
lie Holiday, for a 6th week begin- 
ning Friday, August 20th. Featur- 
ed with the orchestra are James 
Rushing. Bob Bailey and Paul 
Gonsalves. The stage show also 
presents comics Stump & Stumpy 


and The 2 Zephyrs, eccentric 
dancers. 
On screen is the Warner Bros.’ 


exciting melodrama, “Key Largo” 
starring Humphry Bogart, Edward 
G. Robinson. and Lauren Bacall, 
with Lionel Barrymore and Claire 
Trevor 
3RD WEEK FOR “A DATE 
WITH JUDY” AT THE 
MUSIC HALL 

Radio City Music Hall’s screen 
hit, “A Date With Judy”, the 
lively Metro - Goldyn - Mayer 
comedy musical in Technicolor 
starring Wallace Berry, Jane 
Powell, Elizabeth Taylor, Carmen 
Miranda, Xavier Cugat and his 
orchestra, and Robert Stack, is in 
its 3rd week. : 

Based on the popular radio 
characters created by Aleen Les- 
‘lie, the new Music Hall picture 
features a number of lively song 


hits, sung by Jane Powell and 
Carmen Miranda. 
With “A Date With Judy,” the 


Music Hall presents “Jubilee,” a 

spectacular revue saluting New 

|York‘s 50th Anniversary, pro- 

|duced on the great stage by Leon 

—— with settings by Brune 
Main. 
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= How New York is going for that Jericho love! 


Cornel Wilde - Linda Darnell - Anne Baxter - Kirk Douglas 


"THE WALLS OF JERICHO" 


Directed by _ M. Stahl - Produced by Lamar Trotti 
with Ann Dvorak 

ON STAGE! 

DICK HAYMES 


potters e---- 


ALAN LADD 
eee REED 





ee Open 10:30-A.M. 
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7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
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Universal Disarmament Now? 


A Reply to William Henry Chamberlin’s Open Letter 
from NORMAN THOMAS 


W 


safety. 


ILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN in his open letter to me raises question 
of enormous importance in a dangerous world where there is no absolute 
Let me answer those questions by first stating my position. 


Nothing in the future of humanity is more certain than that a continuance of 
the present armament race is economically disastrous and heads straight to war. 


War 


as history and psychology assure us, will be the well-nigh inevitable release 


from the tensions, emotional and economic, of the armament race and the fear and 
hate which are its necessary accompaniment. It is completely impossible to believe 
that the United States can achieve such superiority that sheer fear will forever deter 
the Soviet leaders from war or sheer superiority of American impelments of mass 


destruction guarantee 
world in which breathtaking improve- 
ments in 
ultimately 
conflict. 


victory in a 


destruction 
leave us no 


means of may 


survivors of 


I, therefore, propose a passionate but 
well-thought-out appeal to the peoples 


and necessarily the governments, of 
the world for the transfer even 
conflict from the military plane. I 


Want my country to plead for the uni- 
versal abolition of peacetime miliiaiy 
conscription; for the universal demili- 
tarization of narrow waterways and in- 
land bases; for the international con- 
trol of the development of pexcetime 
atomic energy under the provisions al- 
ready approved by the majority of the 
Security Council; and for the general 
reduction of national armaments and 
military establishments to what m ght" 
be called a level to preserve 
internal order, except insofir as there 


police 


may be quotas for an_ international 


force 

All this will require international 
inspection and the strengthening ot 
the World Court. The ultimate goal 


is the right sort of world government 


a goal which is at present unattainable. 


I think the United Nations can be re- 
formed to serve an interim usefulness. 
This will require at least a de facto 


end of the veto power and the estab- 


lishment of security force, the mobile 


part of which should be recruited from 
small nations 


incapable of sustaining 


imperial ambitions 


I think the Politburo’s acceptance of 
this appeal with the necessary controls 
very doubtful. But we shall have done 
what has not yet been done and what 
is of vital. importance. We shall have 
launched a great and logical idea. We 


shall have convincingly answered 
charges of American militarism and 
imperialism. We shall appear in a 


new light to all the peoples of the 
world, including even the Russians. The 
Kremlin can distort and conceal news, 
but not altogether. Stalin can never 
distort this proposal into an attempt 
to encircle Russia. Thus he has pre- 
sented the Truman doctrine and even 
the Marshall plan to his people. I 
think we make. a sarious error in over- 
estimating the permanent ability of 
a dictatorship to treat men like pawns 
simply in accordance with its own in- 
terests and without reference to the 
ideas, like love of peace, which move 
them. Already the Kremlin has learned 
that it cannot the 
passionate which it so 


altogether control 
nationalism 
easily invoked. 


| SHOULD make my foreign policy 


depend largely this 


disarmament. Assuming lack 


on replies to ap- 
peal for 
of unanimity, I should seek to set up 
a security league (under Article 52) 
the United Nations of 
who, wanting disarmament with proper 
controls, will 


spiritual 


within those 
their 

for 
gression, meanwhile 


temporarily pool 


resources, and material, 


lefense against ag 
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for all nations to come in, 
Such defense would be superior to any 
unilateral defense by the United States. 
There is no perfect safety but this is 
the best thing we can do. 

Now, as I understand it, Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s questions are based on the 
unlikely chance that the Kremlin 
would agree to these porposals. He 
says that the Communist dictatorship 
has the will, the capacity, for bad faith, 
the control of its people, and the op- 
portunity in the vast spaces of the 
USSR to flout its agreement, to baffle 
inspection, and to produce the most 
dangerous type of arms. 

Nobody can answer this with a flat 
denial. I can only point out that it 
would be far harder to evade inspec- 
tion and carry the Russian people into 
war under my plan than Mr. Cham- 
berlin assumes. There would be an 
international force on guard and I 
doubt if extensive preparations could 
be altogether concealed from inqu‘ry, 
protest, and, at the worst, counter- 
preparations. I think that even the 
Russian dictatorship may be capable 
of deciding before many years have 
rolled by that there is no victory in a 
universal graveyard and that its main 
dependence need not and cannot safely 
be the weapons of an atomic age. 

In any case, the danger is immensely 
less than the continuance of the pre.ent 
armament race which seriously threct- 
ens American democracy internally by 
its economic and psychological effects, 
and at that price cannot bring us 
security. 


pleading 


The only other thinkable alternative 
would be an immediate preventive war 
based on the assumption that we have 
a practical monopoly of atomic arms. 
That alternative is not consistent with 
the maintenance or establishment of 
a decent world. The price of victory 
would come close to destroying Amer- 
ica, economically and spiritually. The 
policing of the sullen survivors of the 
conquered world would complete our 
On this, I with 
Stimson. We would not have 
Rome and one Carthage but 
Carthages. 


destruction agree 
Henry L. 


one two 


CT ALLL LLL ALLL] 


Both Mr. Chamberlain and I were 
critics of the process which led to the 
present crisis. But here we are, and 
I shall go on insisting that my pro. 
posal for universal disarmament un. 
der effective international contro] of- 
fers the only hope there is tor averting 
war while we develop the forces that 
may ultimately establish a sure and 
lasting peace. 

New York City. 


Implementation 
Impossible 


Reply by 
WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Norman THOMAS, in his reply 
to my open letter, pleads the cause 
of agreed limitation of armaments with 
his customary eloquence and persuas- 
iveness. It is a cause with which every 
civilized human being must cordially 
sympathize. 

Unfortunately agreed limitation of 
armaments is easiest to achieve when 
there is really no need for it, when 
there is no suspicion regarding the 
good faith and peaceful intentions af 
the powers concerned. A good illustra- 
tion is the undefended long frontier 
between the United States and Canada. 

When there is an absence of good 
faith and peaceful intentions, I seri- 
ously question whether there are any 
technical means that would insure the 
honest implementation of an arms lime 
itation agreement, especially in a coun- 
try with the special political, economic 
and geographical conditions which one 
finds in the Soviet Union. 

Norman Thomas admits 
be “no flat denial” of my contention 
that “the Communist dictatorship has 
the will, the capacity for bad faith, 
the control of its people, and the oppor- 
tunity in the vast spaces of the USSR 
to flout its agreement, to baffle inspec- 
tion and to produce the most dangerous 
tvpe of arms.” 

I am content to rest my case here 

Cambridge, Mass. 


there can 











In Defense of 


Graham Greene 
From HERBERT C. F. BELL 


To the Editor 


[ AM writing you because I 
i 
been amazed and.distressed in reading 


have 


John F. Bardin’s review of Graham 
Greene's new novel I am amazed 
that you would utilize the services 
of anv reviewer obviously lacking in 
the knowledge and detachment nec- 
essary for his task. I am distressed 
that you would print a review ex- 
tremely and quite gratuitously insult- 


ing to what must be a considerable 
circle of 

The 
to the intelligence of all you 


I refer 


your readet 


review is, in fact, an outrage 
readers. 
you to Evelyn Waugh’s special 
article on Mr book, printed 
ina recent number of the Com- 
monweal, a weekly for I know 
respect. I should 
what I think ot Mr. 
competence as a reviewer — 


manners - find 


Greene's 
very 
which 
have a 
like to 
3ardin’s 


you 
not 


great 
say 
his 


or of when [ 


novelist of Mr 


hm 
classing a Greene's 
great 


with 


and long acknowledged 
the writers of che-p thrillers 
It is true that Mr. Waugh has eriti- 
eized Mr. but he 
has not done it in psychological prattle 


stature 


Greene's theo'ogy; 





— — 


Subscribe to 
The New Leader 





level), or 
great tribute to 
And Mr. 
criticism has brought dissent from two 
distinguished Catholic theologians in 
England, Abbot Butler of Downside 
and Father Martindale, S. J. Mr. Bar- 
din’s erudition permits him 
to call this “errant nonsense’ ! 

I said Mr. Bardin’s 
tutes an insult to many of your readers. 
Prometheus in 
“Graeco-Hebraic-Christian mythos.” So 
much for whole! A 
special insult is reserved for all Catho- 
lics. He does not doubt that this book, 
this piece of 


(perhaps first-year college 
the 


Waugh’s 


without paying 


novel as a whole. 


superior 


review consti- 


He classes Christ with 


Christians as a 


“errant nonsense,” will be 
with them. 

For many years I have had experi- 
reviewing, have been 
acquainted the license extended 
to reviewers. I am at present review- 
ing books for The Journal of Modern 
History, The Yale and The 
Thomist. But it is a experience 
for me to find such misapprehension, 
vituperation and studied insult com- 
bined in a review published by a peri- 
odical which I have 
admired — or in any 
for that matter. 

Middleton, Conn. 


“very popular” 


ence in and 


with 


Review 


new 


read and 
periodical 


long 


good 





APOLOGIES! 

® Maurice J. Goldbloom, whose letter 
in support of Norman Thomas was pub- 
lished in last week’s Home Front, 
writes in to explain that he expressed 
his opinion as an individual and not as 
Secretary of the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Germany. 


Violence Against Non-Zionist Jews 
In DP Camps 


From LOUIS NELSON 
Manager, Knitgoods Workers Union 


To the Editor 


the last two years 


we have received disquieting reports about acts of 


~ OR 
iz terror and discrimination in DP camps, committed against Jews who differ witi 


Zionism. 


As a responsible organization we did not take anv action. 


We tried to ascribe 


these deeds to overzealous individuals and exonerated the organizations responsible 


for administering the DP camps. 


However, we have today received documents through the Jewish Labor Bund 
confirming our worst fears and indicating that these are not isolated acts but part 


of a general policy. 


The following actions were taken to force Jewish DP’s to accept Zionism, 
force them into the Palestine Jewish Army, or to stifle legitimate political difference 


@ Dismissal from work. 
® Deprivation of food rations. 


@ Smashing of machines sent by Americans to train DP’s in useful skills. 

® Recruiting of Jewish DP’s by force into the Palestine Jewish Army. 

@® Taking away legal protection and visa rights from dissenters. 

@® Expulsion from DP camps of political opponents. 

a Finally the public flogging of a Jewish DP who refused to join the Israel Army: 
The perpetraotrs of this act themselves took pictures of this spectacle. 


Such actions, if tolerated, are poison 
and rot that will spread and infect all 
Jewish Communities. Already in one 
community in Latin America, kangaroo 
courts have been set up to excommuni- 
cate and isolate from all socfal inter- 
course those who do not contribute to 
Zionist organizations. 


The Executive Board of the Knit- 
goods Workers Union condemns such 
terror as a violation of all individual 
rights and calls for an immediate end 
to such hooliganism. 


The first responsibility for the con- 


tinuation of such disgraceful tacts 
rests upon the American relief orga 
zations which administers these camp 
Our Union which has contributed tens 
of thousands of dollars to the Jewis 
Labor Committee, United Jewish Ap 
peal and Joint Board Distribution 





Committee calls upon these groups Md 
immediately take action to end the 
reign of terror. 

The Jewish Community has suffere 
too much from injustice, hooliganis® 
and fascism to permit such tactics # 


‘it 


its midst. 
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NEXT WEEK: 


“Kidnapped” 
Kosenkina 


By VLADIMIR ZENZINOV 
IN COMING ISSUES: 


Is World Government Possible? 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Civilization and the Atomic Age 
By ELMER DAVIS 


Can Stalin Be Stopped Peacefully? 
By LEWIS COREY 


Revolutionary Defeatism 
By JAN VALTIN 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
FOR THOSE WHO ACT NOW: 


With each new one-year subscription The New Leader is offering 
a FREE PREMIUM copy of Arthur Koestler’s psychological novel, 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription. to The New Leader. 
Please send me a free copy of Arthur Koestler’s “DARKNESS AT NOON.” 
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Greek Kids in Czechoslovakia 


From’ KAREL MARVEN 


ly seems that the stay of several 
thousand Greek children in Czecho- 
slovakia, where they are being reared 
in the “People’s Democracy,” is some- 
thing of a mystery to the Czechoslovak 
population itself. This is at least sug- 
gested by the roundabout and secretive 
way in which the Czechoslovak press 
deals with this topic. 

After a diligent search we discovered 
only a handful of small items relating 
to it in Czechoslovak newspapers. On 
May 8, 1948, several dailies printed an 
item issued by the Press Bureau of 
Prague and worded as follows: “On 
Thursday, May 6, there arrived at Usti 
a train from Mikulov where two other 
transports of Greek children had ar- 
rived. The train from Mikulov con- 
tained 750 innocent victims of the 
Greek fascists. They will reside for 
three weeks in the former international 
camp of Vseborice.” 

On May 19, some dailies printed the 
following news from London: “The 
British Daily Worker prints a long re- 
Port on Greek children in Czecho- 
slovakia. The paper publishes four 
Photographs showing the love and at- 
tention with which Czechoslovakia re- 
ceived the Greek children. In a com- 
Ment, a description is given of this 
action which is being welcomed by the 


€ntire democratic world.” 
Pog June 8, one daily. Svobodne 
wvo 


printed the following item which 
S$ More interesting because of the 
Manges that happened in the mean- 
time: “Sunday morning, the repre- 
Sentative of the Greek Democratic 
Movement. Prof. Dr. Papas, together 


GST a. 


with the Chairman of the Social Com- 
mittee of the Gréek-Czechoslovak So- 
ciety, Klabik, visited 750 children who 
are for the time being situated in the 
international camp of Mikulov. The 
children will be in a couple of days 
transferred to several health institu- 
tions in Slovakia and Silesia. Their 
health is, as compared to the time when 
they arrived, improved and they feel 
happy in their environment. They 
showed their satisfaction by shouting 
lustily in Greek, acclaiming the Presi- 
dent of the Republic Dr. Benes and the 
Prime Minister Gottwald.” In the 
meantime Benes resigned and Gott- 
wald became President. We hope the 
Greek children at Mikulov, where they 
feel so satisfied, were informed .n time, 
just in case another visit of newly ap- 
pointed dignitaries is due. 

On June 11, a report from Bratislava, 
Slovakia, said: “In the next few days 
Greek children saved from the mon- 
archo-fascist regime will arrive in 
Slovakia. The Central Committee of 
Slovak Women decided that a recrea- 
tion home for these children wil] be 
opened at Rackovska Dolina in the 
Low Tatras.” 

On June 24, the Czech Press re- 
ported from Lake Success the protest 
sent by Markos to Trygve Lie and say- 
ing that the Greek Government pro- 
tests the transfer of Greek children to 
“democratic states” only to hide its 
own crimes committed on the children 
of Greece. 

This is about all we know about the 
Greek children in Czechoslovakia, and 
the native population there knows, as 
it seems, hardly more. 
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Civil Service 


(Continued from Page Five) 


or national origin. Or, if the employee 
has veteran-preference rights, he can 
appeal to tne Civil Service Commission 
under the Veterans Preference Act of 
1944. Otherwise, or even then, out he 
goes. 

Therefore employees of the Federal 
Government have no more eternal sec- 
urity of tenure than any other workers. 
They are constantly being separated 
for cause, which is right, and even for 
their personal beliefs, according to 
well-established procedures. Moreover 
they are subject to the special occupa- 
tional hazard which makes it quite 
correct for anyone at all to denounce 
them as loafers who perform no useful 
functions whatever. It seems that only 
liberally applied decontamination 
would even fit them for the purity of 
outside employment. 

It is true that the civil service system 
—which began its career feebly under 
Chester A. Arthur—works, in the sense 
that appointees thereunder are not re- 
placed with political aspirants or hacks, 
even when there is an overturn in the 
elections. Employee morale is pretty 
well shot every time one of these 
revolutions takes 


place. For more than the usual quota 
of announcements are then made, with 
far more than customary vehemence, to 
the effect that the employees and their 
work are abominations in the face of 
the Lord and a stench unto his nostrils. 

This shadows the entire lives of Fed- 
eral Government workers. This at- 
mosphere of public opinion makes 
them esteem far more highly some 
silly piece of writing, research, or ad- 
ministrative work they performed in 
private industry, than they ever can 
the much superior research, editing, 
technical writing, or administrative 
management that they did in and for 
the government. Yet, after sampling 
both types of work liberally, I am abso- 
lutely convinced that work in Federal 
Government is quite as complex, diffi- 
cult, and important as any outside, and 
it requires persons quite as well 
qualified. 

But Federal Government employees 
do not have perpetual security of 
tenure. They are periodically fright- 
ened into the jitters and are normally 
intimidated into a feeling of shame. 
They can also be separated—which 
means being fired. 





SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Eastern Regional Convention, Sep- 
tember 17, 18, 19, at the Rand School, 
7 East 15th Street, New York. Mass 
meeting with prominent speakers and 
concert for opening sessions of conven- 
tion Sept. 17, 8:30 p. m., in the Debs 
Auditorium. Convention sessions will 
follow at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. on Sept. 
18, 19, but no evening sessions on these 
days. Some 200 delegates and alternates 
will be present from New York City, 
up-state cities, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and other states. 
On the agenda will be statements of 
the Social Democratic position on in- 
ternational and domestic questions, the 
presidential elections, organizational 
problems. . . . Cold Spring, New York: 
Outing of New York Branches of Jew- 
ish Socialist Verband at Camp Eden, 
August 27, 28, 29. August Claessens 
speaks here very week-end during the 
month of August. . Johnsonburg, 
N. J.: Stevens Institute Camp. August 
Claessens will be one of the Rutgers 
University instructors at the New Jer- 
sey C.I.O. summer school here, Sept. 7 
to 12. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Roads to Freedom Forum: On WEVD 
Tuesday, August 24, 10 to 10:30 p. m. 
Topic: ‘Proposed Roads to Freedom.” 
Speakers: Norman Thomas, Daniel Beil, 
Meyer Levenstein. Topic, August 31: 
“Labor Prospects—1848 and After.”. . . 
Social Democratic Youth will meet on 
August 24, at 8 p. m., 7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, Room 601. ... Debs Din- 
ner: Please note change of date, will 
be held on Nov. 11, at the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. . . . German Branch Bazaar: 
Nov. 19, 20, 21, for the benefit of Ger- 
man Socia) Democrats, trade union re- 
lief. 


Armistice Day 1948 


The Annual Celebration of the birth 
of Eugene Victor Debs is an outstand- 
ing event for the Socialist and labor 
movement of the United States. 

We will celebrate the birth of Eugene 
Victor Debs on Thursday evening, 
November I! (Armistice Day) at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 West 57th 
St.. New York City, at 7 P. M. 

Tickets will be availble in September. 

Please make your reservations early. 
Call or write S.D.F., 7 East 15th St., 
New York City 3. - Tel.: AL 4-2620. 
Speakers - Music - Entertainment 
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The Testimony 


KSANA KOSENKINA probably felt very 

lonely and helpless when she tried to 

escape from imprisonment in the Soviet 
Consulate and the prospect of a worse fate 
when she was shipped back to Russia by leap- 
ing to what seemed certain death from the Con- 
sulate window. But actually she was neither 
alone nor futile. She joined a vast army, mil- 
lions strong, of martyrs and victims of the most 
cruel and brutal regime Russia has ever known, 
not forgetting Ivan the Terrible. And by the 
testimony she bore in her act of supreme 
courageous despair she rendered great, per- 
haps inestimable, service both to her enslaved 
fellow-countrymen and to the people who still 
live in the free, civilized world 

One is irresistibly reminded of the similar act 
of Jan Masaryk a few months earlier. Masaryk 
was an internationally known diplomat; Kosen- 
kina was an obscure Soviet teacher. Yet, had it 
not been for the accident that saved Kosenkina’s 
life, both would have been united in the final, 
inescapable equality of the grave. And both 
bore essentially the same testimony, simple, 
stark, compelling, unanswerable. For no human 
being can give more than his life. Masaryk died 
because he could not live in an enslaved land 
where the noble ideals of his father had be- 
come a lie and a mockery. Kosenkina preferred 
death to returning to a land that is one vast 
barbed-wire concentration camp for the 200,- 
000,000 unfortunate people who are trapped 
within its frontiers. 

No one can say with certainty what was in 
Kosenkina’s mind in the last dark moment be- 
fore she put her decision into effect. But if she 
is a woman of knowledge and sympathy and 
imagination she may have felt, and gained 
strength from the feeling, that she was tread- 
ing a road on which millions, Russians and non- 
Russians, had gone before her. 

She might have thought of a million “kulak” 
families, uprooted from their homes and fields, 
packed into fetid freight-cars, consigned to the 
slow lingering death of the slave-labor camps. 
She may have felt that her method of self-im- 
molation was at least swifter and less painful 
than the death from starvation that befell mil- 
lions of peasants in the Ukraine, the North 
Caucasus and the Lower Volga in the terrible 
winter and spring of 1932-33. She could have 
considered herself a fellow-victim with the 
thousands of Polish officers who were butchered 
by the NKVD in the Katyn Forest, of the in- 
numerable deportees from Poland and the Bal- 
tic States who perished of maltreatment, of the 
German women who were overworked and 
starved to death in Siberian mines, of the 94 
percent of Italian war prisoners who did not 
survive their imprisonment. 


Kosenkina's dramatic testimony, like 
Masaryk’s, can be counted on to touch the imag- 
ination and fire the conscience of the free world. 
Even the simplest and least sophisticated mind 
understands the logic of a jump from a high 
place. One may hope that every American will 
take a solemn vow to do everything in his power 
to see that America as a country, and Americans 
as individuals, are never placed before the 
fearful dilemmas that convinced Masaryk and 
Kosenkina and the many voiceless unknown 
victims of the Soviet brutalitarian state that a 
quick death was the only way out. It should 
make the way of a fellow-traveler, quick with 
glib apologies for every Soviet atrocity, a good 
deal harder. 

The widely publicized experience of Kosen- 
kina and of her fellow-fugitives, the Samarins, 
more fortunate because they did not waver in 
their determination, illustrates the abysmal 
stupidity that is a by-product of tyrannical 
power. Had the Soviet authorities permitted 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











of Kosenkina 


them to go in peace the affair would have 
excited little attention. By dragging the whole 
scandalous business into the limelight of inter- 
national publicity the Soviet authorities held 
up their regime to the aversion, scorn and 
execration of the civilized world more effec- 
tively than the shrewdest or most eloquent 
anti-Soviet publicist could have done. 

The almost incredibly mendacious note which 
Molotov addressed to the American Govern- 
ment, charging the United States with kidnap- 
ping efforts which were actually committed by 
Soviet Consulate officials, was insulting because 
of its false and slanderous allegations, and be- 
cause of its injurious assumption that Amer- 
icans are so craven or so lost to all sense of 
decency that they would play the role of slave- 
catchers and hand over to certain death Soviet 
citizens who have been fortunate enough to 
escape. 





The substance and tone of Molotov’s note cal 
for a stinging diplomatic rebuff. The Americar 
Government should make it unmistakably clea 
that this country has been, is and will remain’ 
an impregnable asylum for fugitives from So. 
viet tyranny. There should be a stern warning 
that any attempt on the part of the professional 7 
killers and kidnappers who form a regular part. 
of the personnel of Soviet diplomatic missions 
abroad to practice their peculiar talents on 
American soil will involve very unpleasant 
consequences, for these individuals personally 
and for the Soviet Government diplomatically, 

By holding Kosenkina as a kidnapped prisoner 
the Soviet Consul in New York, Jacob Lomakin, 
has committed a flagrant offense against civil- 
ized manners and customs and against Amere 
ican laws. His immediate recall should be dee. 
manded. And this would be an excellent oc«. 
casion to carry out a step that is long overdue; 
to reduce Soviet diplomatic representation in 
this country to precise parity with American 
representation in Russia and to refuse to pers 
mit the residence in this country of even one 
Soviet. employee in excess of the number of: 
Americans who are permitted to live in Russia,” 
I venture to predict that if all these points were’ 
embodied in a note to the Kremlin and this: 
note were given the widest possible publicity) 
outside and inside the iron curtain American’ 
prestige would be enormously enhanced. I suse’ 
pect our Government would be amazed at the’ 
number of messages of congratulation on calls! 
ing a bully’s bluff that would come in from? 
every conceivable source. 







































An Editorial— 


A Leap to 


~ HE case of the three Russian teachers un- 
willing to return to the Soviet Union has 
grown into an international scandal. The 
foolish behavior of the Consul who tried to use 
Cheka methods on American soil has succeeded 
in staging a drama which has focused the eyes 
of the nation on the episode. A woman was 
driven to make a dangerous leap which could 
end in either freedom or death. A scene was 
enacted which seems grotesque to the American 
people but which is, actually, of a piece with 
the everyday life in the Soviet Union. 

At this sort of business Lomakin is an old 
hand. Once before, in San Francisco, he com- 
mitted the same crime with more success. 
Jointly with other Soviet “diplomats,” he seized 
in the street a Russian sailor who sought 
asylum, forcibly put him on a Russian boat, 
and then returned unmolested to his consular 
duties. The affair was hushed up in order to 
avoid hurting the sensibility of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Was there any reason not to try 
again? But this time he was pursued by rotten 
luck. Probably for the first time in American 
history the General Consul of a Great Power 
descended to the level of gangsters. 

Lomakin’s stupidity was surpassed by his 
superiors, Ambassador Panyushkin and Foreign 
Minister Molotov. Instead of disavowing Loma- 
kin, and cutting short the disagreeable story, 
they supported him, and, in the teeth of indis- 
putable facts, maneuvered themselves into a 
spot where nothing was left to them but to 
heap one lie upon another. Though Mrs. Kosen- 
kina has made an official statement affirming 
desire to stay in America, they stick to their 
version about her having been kidnapped by 
“White Guard” Russians. They even demand 
the “liberation” of the two other teachers, the 
Samarins, who are hiding from the “liberating” 
efforts of the Consul. They affirm that Mrs. 
Kosenkina and the Samarins are mentally dis- 
turbed, and make the American people wonder 
whether neurosis is a qualification of every 
Soviet teacher. They continue in this vein, but 
their case is obviously lost, and Lomakin may 
now be pondering a request to V. M. Zenzinov 
for shelter at the Tolstoy Foundation. 

Thus it came to pass that through the 
clumsiness of Soviet officials the case of the 
three teachers came into the public limelight, 
while hundreds of thousands of similar cases 
remain unnoticed. Professors and generals, 
writers and engineers, an army of Russian DP’s, 
and former Ministers and parliamentarians of 
Soviet satellite states have also leaped for free- 
dom—not in the dramatic manner of Kosen- 



























































Freedom 


kina, but similarly exposing themselves to™ 
great hardships in their anxiety to shake off9 
the totalitarian grip. 

The case of Kosenkina and the Samarins ig} 
significant precisely because they are not oute| 
standing personalities, but average Russiang¥ 
the embodiment of the common man in the Sow 
viet Union. The son of a peasant and a formera 
soldier of the Soviet army, Samarin feels t 
way the man in the street feels in Russia. 
hates and fears the Soviet regime, yet his fear™ 
is even stronger than his hate. And, like thous 
sands of his countrymen, he plunged into the% 
darkness to save himself from “the land of the} 
common man.” It was Kosenkina’s good fortune 
that after her leap for freedom she landed on 
the free soil of a democratic nation. This oppore 
tunity is denied to Soviet citizens behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


The flight of the three teachers is anothet™ 
testimony to the fact that totalitarian regimes: 
cannot survive except by means of brutal terror 
ism, which, in turn, breeds constant opposition. | 
In one form or another, perhaps under very) 
tragic circumstances, this vicious circle is bounds 
to be ultimately broken by a collective Russiai) 
leap for freedom. 
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